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Merchant Marine 


The President’s Message to the House of Representatives 
Vetoing Bill Granting Masters of Certain U.S. Vessels 
a Lien on Those Vessels for Their Wages and for Certain 
Disbursements. Signed December 8, 1967. 

Released December 9, 1967 


To the House of Representatives: 


I am returning H.R. 162 without my approval. 

This measure could seriously endanger private financ- 
ing for ship construction. 

It could lead to far greater government subsidies for 
the merchant fleet—and place an undue and unneces- 
sary financial burden on the American taxpayer. 

It could also result in extended litigation. 

In short, H.R. 162 is bad public policy. 

The preferred ship mortgage is a useful and time-tested 
private financing device for building our merchant fleet. 
The holders of these mortgages are now secured creditors. 
Under existing law, their liens are paid immediately after 
those for seamen’s wages, tort judgments or other contract 
liens which attached prior to the preferred mortgage. 

The mischief in H.R. 162 is this: it would—for the 
first time—give the highest priority lien to those who con- 
tract with the ship’s master for ship supplies and other 
items. As a result, it places these suppliers and contractors 
in a superior position to the holders of preferred ship 
mortgages. 

In substance, H.R. 162 could reduce the preferred 
mortgage holder virtually to the status of an unsecured 
creditor. 


This could destroy the usefulness of the preferred ship 
mortgage as a means of privately financing merchant ship 
construction—a method which Congress itself authorized 
and approved in the Ship Mortgage Act of 1920. 

Some portions of H.R. 162 are desirable. I believe it is 
wise to give the master of a vessel a lien for his wages that 
would have the same high priority as a seaman has for 


his. This affords the master greater protection for the 
fruits of his labor. 
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If the Congress enacts a bill so safeguarding the ship 
master’s wages—without the offending provision I have 
discussed above—I would be happy to approve it. 


Lynpon B. JoHNSON 
11:30 p.m. Friday 
The White House 
December 8, 1967 


National Advisory Commission on 
Rural Poverty 


Letter to the President From the Secretary of Agriculture 
Transmitting the Commission’s Report With an 
Appraisal by the President’s Committee on Rural 
Poverty. December 9, 1967 


Dear Mr. President: 


It is my honor and privilege on behalf of your Commit- 
tee on Rural Poverty to report, in accordance with Exec- 
utive Order 11306, our comments on the Report of your 
Commission on Rural Poverty. 


The Committee on Rural Poverty has examined and 
reviewed the Commission’s Report and Recommenda- 
tions. 


The Commission’s Report is a perceptive analysis of 
(a) the Nation’s problems of rural poverty; (b) the 
significance of continued rural poverty to the problems 
of our cities; and (c) what can and should be done about 
rural poverty. 

The Commission’s recommendations consist of a com- 
prehensive series of proposed actions to eliminate the 
complex interrelated causes of rural poverty, to ameliorate 
its consequences, to strengthen the economies of rural 
areas, and to redirect the flow of rural poor to nearby 
growth centers rather than to major metropolitan areas. 

The Commission recommends needed actions by all 
relevant agencies of the Federal government; by State 


and local governments, and by private associations, groups 
and individuals. 
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The recommendations are of three types: 

(1) Actions which if taken now should in the long 
range go far to obliterate poverty from the 
countryside; 

(2) Actions that are needed to be taken now to deal 
with the causes of rural poverty and ameliorate 
its effects in the interim period; and 

(3) Actions required immediately to correct current 
rural poverty conditions of an emergency nature. 

Although not all recommendations are feasible in the 
exact form recommended by the Commission, your Com- 
mittee endorses the general thrust of the Commission’s 
recommendations, recognizing that each individual rec- 
ommendation must be subjected to thorough analytical 
study of its merits and its relationship to other national 
goals. 

Therefore your Committee has not felt the need to 
make a separate study and analysis but rather submits to 
you the Commission Report as a thorough treatment of 
the rural poverty problems. 

We commend the Commission’s Report to you, to the 
Congress, and to the general public for thoughtful con- 
sideration and appropriate implementation of steps to 
eliminate rural poverty and revitalize rural America. 

Respectfully yours, 
OrvILLE FREEMAN 


[The President, The White House] 


NOTE: The letter was posted on the bulletin board in the White 
House Press Office. It was not made public in the form of a White 
House press release. 

Copies of “The People Left Behind: A Report by the President’s 
National Advisory Commission on Rural Poverty” (Government 
Printing Office, 160 pp.) were made available by the Press Office. 

For Executive Order 11306 establishing the President’s Commit- 
tee on Rural Poverty and the National Advisory Commission on 
Rural Poverty, and an announcement of members appointed to 
the Commission, see 2 Weekly Comp. Pres. Docs., pp. 1372, 1373. 


Television Interview With the 
President and Mrs. Johnson 


Joint Interview by Ray Scherer of NBC, Frank Reynolds 
of ABC, and Dan Rather of CBS, Recorded for Use 
by the Television Networks. December 9, 1967 


Mr. ScHerer. Mrs. Johnson, isn’t this going to be a 
terribly lonely house with both your daughters married 
and gone? 

Mrs. JoHNsoN. Ray, I am sure there will be moments 
when I will walk in Lynda’s room and stand quietly and 
look at it. And there will be those things in the mirror, you 
know, a snapshot, a sort of a yellowed newspaper story, 
a napkin with something from a party on it. 

And those Ernest Shephard drawings on the wall that 
she loved so well, you know, from the Winnie the Pooh 
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books. Then I will have a sudden little wave of loneliness. 
But, no, not essentially. There will always be activity and 
excitement here. 

They will be coming back lots of times. Speaking of 
loneliness, the other day I walked though a room where 
there was a picture, a family picture of us, and I just 
stopped and looked at it. There were just the four of 
us. And I thought how poor. Now we are seven. 

Well, that doesn’t make for loneliness. That just makes 
for more happiness when you can get together. 

Mr. ScHERER. Mr. President, how do you feel on that 
point? 

THE PRESENT. Very much the same. 

I was at the bachelors’ dinner last night. They asked 
me to make a few observations. I told them that there 
were many pluses and minuses in life, as I was not un- 
aware. I have had opportunity to be reminded on occa- 
sion of the minuses, but I am not sure that I ever stress 
the great pluses for me. And they were my three girls— 
Mrs. Johnson, and Lynda, and Luci. 

The thing that gives me added strength is that I have 
increased that number of three that I look to for comfort 
and for strength and for help to six now. Of course, Patrick 
Lyndon has his own way of giving it to you. And I wouldn’t 
say it is effective on a mass basis yet. 

But Pat Nugent was there and Chuck Robb was there. 
And the increase of the family does give me increased 
satisfaction. 

Mr. Ratuer. We, of course, have seen them over the 
years, Mrs. Johnson and Mr. President, and have our own 
impressions. 

But I wonder if you could talk with us a bit about the 
differences in Lynda’s personality and Luci’s personality. 
There has been a lot written and said about it. I wonder if 
you could talk with us what you think the differences in 
their personalities are? 

Mrs. JoHNsON. Well, they are just as different as they 
can be. Luci is sort of the eternal Eve. She is extremely 
feminine. She is female before she is a person—dainty, 
oriented toward clothes and children and house. 

Lynda is, oh, she is so intelligent and so companionable. 
So—she has a questing mind and a great sense of excite- 
ment in facing life. She is my best companion for a lot 
of things that we do together—trips, going to plays, and 
going to art galleries. None of that makes the slightest bit 
of difference in the measure that you love them, you know. 

I had the best little insight on that last night, Dan, in 
their differences, when we had—Lyndon spoke of the 
party that he went to. Here, there was a very small one, 
just the bridesmaids. They did let the two mothers come 
down for awhile. 

And Luci wrote a poem about her life with her sister 
which ended with a delightful little line about as “children 
and sisters and friends.”” And so they change with the 
years, you know, and they emerge as friends. 


And all of their differences are very, very apparent and 
make life a lot more exciting. 
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Mr. RaTHER. Mr. President, there are those who have 
said over the years that Luci was your favorite. Would 
you talk to us about the contrasting personalities of the 
girls? 

Tue Preswent. I think that I have never known 
many parents who had favorites among their own children. 
I think you see different things in different children. I 
think Mrs. Johnson has expressed it very well. They are 
quite different. 

Luci writes it and Lynda reads it. 

Lynda very much wants to—is a very curious person 
and wants to know all about everything that has been 
written that she has heard much about. She pursues it. 
She digests it. She assimilates and she retains it. 

She is a very good student and that has been empha- 
sized in all of her work. 

Luci, on the other hand, is very gay and not concerned 
with being Phi Beta Kappa or leading the class or making 
the honor society, although her grades were quite good 
and we were pleased with them. 

But, Luci, instead of going to a book and enjoying a 
poem, would just save time by writing it. 

Luci, I expect, could prepare a pretty good cookbook 
and prepare a better meal. She has unique tastes. 

I like to think that Luci is like my mother and my 
mother was one of my favorites, one of my very special 
favorites. 

The only one I ever had to compare with her is the one 
that Lynda is like. That is Lynda’s mother. 

They are quite two different people. One is a blonde. 
One is a brunette. Both of them were good students. One 
of them was pretty conservative and prudent and careful 
and business conscious. 

After all, Mrs. Johnson is the only one in our family 
that has ever met a payroll, you know. 

Mother was creative, literary, producer of plays, and 
producer of poems, and producer of articles, and things of 
that nature, and not much concerned about who was 
going to buy the paper or pay for the—or meet the pay- 
roll or any of the things you really have to know. 

Mrs. Jounson. The best thing of all is they just put 
their own talents, combine them, into making the family, 
into giving to the family. 

THE PRESIDENT. I see in Lynda her mother every time 
she writes a check. I see in Luci her grandmother every- 
time she can’t find her checkbook and doesn’t know what 
her balance is. 


Mr. Reyno.ps. Mr. President, you once told us you 
were very proud of Captain Robb because he did not 
presume to speak for you when reporters asked him what 
you said when he asked you for Lynda’s hand. What do 
you think of this young man who is about to marry your 
daughter? 

THE PreswenT. I like him very much. I read his press 
conference the other day and I am going to try to emulate 
it. I hope that I don’t have to stay under fire for over an 
hour as he did. I want to keep ours to 30 minutes. 
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But I think that he is a young man of unusual experi- 
ence and he has made the most of it. 

Mr. ReEyNoLps. You once indicated to us, sir, right 
after the engagement was announced that it was primarily 
Lynda’s decision and not one to be made by you. 

Tue PRESIDENT. Oh, of course, all of their romances 
have been their decisions. Luci and Lynda have had 
friends throughout’ the years—some closer than others; 
some that they were more interested in than others. But 
all the people they brought in the house we have been 
interested in and we have tried to enjoy them and make 
them a part of the family—and, generally speaking, they 
have been. 

I am quite optimistic about this generation. I have 
liked what I have seen and what has come here and what 
has gone from here, and what is—and all of them that fill 
the rooms here today, the bridesmaids and their escorts 
and so forth. 


I had to give up tutoring Luci in about the 10th grade, 
because she had already passed me. I am pretty high on 
this generation. I think that Captain Robb and Pat Nu- 
gent are two very unusual boys. And I think we are very 
fortunate to have them. And as near as I can see, with the 
many, many temptations that they have had, the embar- 
rassments that have come from their conduct are unknown 
to me. 


Mr. ScHERER. Mr. President, how does it affect a 
Commander in Chief, so to speak, to know that his new 
son-in-law is going off to war? 

THE PresIvENT. I guess you are glad that you have a 
son-in-law who has had the training, several years in an 
elite group like the Marines who is prepared and equipped 
to look after his country’s interests. I feel that way about 
all the Marine Corps and the boys in the other services, 
too. 


I am grateful for them. They are a mighty fine group 
of people that we don’t really appreciate enough, It is 
pretty hard to appreciate a man enough who is willing 
to give his life for your liberty. 

Chuck Robb came out of the University of Wisconsin 
and by choice went in the Marines and has led them ever 
since. And I won’t have any doubt about the group that 
he follows out there or the group that he leads. I believe 
that it will be well done. 


Mr. RatuHer. Mrs. Johnson, I know that you and 
Lynda must have had long conversations just before the 
wedding. What pieces of advice did you give her? 

Mr. President, I would be interested to know what 
pieces of advice you had for her. 


Mrs. JoHNson. I wouldn’t really quite presume to 
advise her. You just live your life, you know. And then— 
you spend 23 years trying not to give advice but help show 
and direct and train. And then it’s—well, every now and 
then you get a nice bonus of satisfaction when you find 
out that they are reacting in the way that you hope they 
will—the wisest and right. 
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Mr. RATHER. You haven’t found that actually stating 
advice has been very effective or a good way to raise the 
girls? 

Mrs. Jounson. Not as orders. What I have learned 
from life and what I think is the wisest course, yes. Some- 
times you just have to flatly state the difference between 
right and wrong and say this is what you ought to do. But, 
oh, I don’t think you can sit down and give a pattern for 
a young girl of 23 who has already acquired her system 
of values and her beliefs about life and behavior. 

Mr. Reynotps. Mr. President, if you could give these 
two young people anything at all, what would it be? 

Tue Preswenrt. Well, that is very difficult for me to 
say. I, of course, want them, more than anything else, to 
have a grasp and understanding of other people. You are 
concerned from the time you get up until you go to sleep 
at night with human relationships. Over the years I have 
tried to do that. I think that they have had unusual oppor- 
tunities in that respect. 

Both of them have been on the platform since they were 
little tots. 1964, I remember Luci waking me up at 3 
o'clock one night and I was rather irritated that a boy 
would be bringing her in that late. It was 3 o’clock Mon- 
day morning, as a matter of fact. She and I were in the 
house together. 

I got up and asked her to give an accounting why she 
was coming in so late. She said, “Well, daddy, I have been 
to North Dakota and South Dakota and Nebraska this 
weekend. And I made 11 speeches and we are in trouble 
in Nebraska.” That was why she was late coming in. 

I think that I would want them to do unto others as 
they would have them do unto them and that they would 
always try to put themselves in the other fellow’s position 
and say, “I just want to exchange positions with you and 
see how I would feel about that reaction.” 

If they do that on everything from the minor to the 
major decisions, I believe they would have a better state 
of mind. I believe they would be more successful. I think 
they would be more satisfied with themselves. I think they 
would contribute more to their country. 


I think it is more valuable to them to understand human 
beings and try to engage in that objective that is primary 
with all of us—bettering humanity. I think that is the best 
way to better humanity—to understand humanity. The 
best way to understand humanity is to put yourself in the 
other fellow’s position and say, “If I were in his place how 
would I feel about the reaction I am giving him? Am I 
treating him like I would like to be treated?” 

Mrs. Johnson and I have tried, in our relationship with 
each other, to bear that in mind. 

I felt it so strongly that many years ago, for a Christmas 
present, I gave my wife and my daughters a little watch 
that had the Golden Rule on it. Sometimes, particularly 
when the press shoves me too far, I have to look at that 
watch and be reminded of that and count 10 before 
I respond. 


But I think that is about as valuable a thing as a person 
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can have—understanding his fellow man and trying to 
devote his life to bettering him. 

Mr. ScHeErER. Mrs. Johnson, does one ever really be- 
come accustomed to raising daughters in a goldfish bowl? 

Mrs. Jounson. I can’t say that I have found it too 
difficult. There are so many counter-balancing things— 
sO many opportunities, interesting, exciting, significant 
people; a sense that you are on the front row of a great 
drama that is unfolding and that you have an opportunity 
to contribute a little bitty bit to it—oh, I couldn’t say it 
has been bad. It has had some annoying moments. But 
not much. 

And in line with what Lyndon was saying a few min- 
utes ago about understanding, one of the best things that 
ever happened to me was the opportunity when he was 
off in the war to work for six months in his office. I don’t 
think I ever got quite as annoyed at him afterwards for 
being late for dinner or being sometimes exasperated. I 
hope my children can somehow acquire that same sort of 
understanding. It helps. 

Mr. ScuHerer. Mr. President, how much of a problem 
has this been for you raising Lynda in the bright light of 
publicity? 

THE PRESIDENT. It has its very great advantages to me 
and to the children—as well as its minuses. The contacts 
with knowledgeable people, the interests of members of 
the Cabinet in young high school or college girls. 

I have seen Dean Rusk and Bob McNamara and Sec- 
retary Fowler and Wirtz and others sit around here and 
talk over governmental questions with Luci and Lynda 
while—— 

Mrs. JoHnson. The children don’t seem to know there 
is a gap in age and importance. They just sit and listen 
and sometimes speak up a bit. 

Tue Preswent. This happened when I was talking to 
another Cabinet member about something quite private. 
I think it has broadened their horizons and given them 
different viewpoints—better understanding—and taken 
away some of the shyness and some of the hesitancies that 
would go with girls of that age. 

On the other hand, I have seen very cruel things 
happen to them because of their father’s position or be- 
cause of their connection with the White House. I have 
bristled a good many times. I haven’t written any letters 
yet, but I have bristled and choked myself. 

George Christian has had to pat me even last night 
on one little item where Lynda—something is attributed to 
her that she had no connection with at all—never heard 
of—a credibility problem. She can’t get it back though. I 
think that is true of all parents. Something that is unjust 
and hurts their children hurts them even more. 

My father used to say to me that you will never know 
what it is to be a father until you are one. 

He also said to me, when he would spank me as a 
youngster, “Lyndon, this hurts me worse than it does 
you.” I never did quite believe that. I wondered if he 
really knew how much it was hurting me and how could it 
hurt him that much. 
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But I can see now when they are pulled in unjustly, 
charged with this or that, and it is untrue, no basis for it, 
just clear out of the air sometimes when some person, 
political or otherwise, will say this, it hurts me very much. 

So those are the disadvantages. You can just think what 
would happen to Luci if she had a paper cup of beer. 
You can think about what would happen if Lynda went 
through an orange light and her brake didn’t hold. It is 
front page. It is special shows. And it is dramatized. 
Maybe she is ostracized. 

But those, in the whole general picture, are very minor 
and unimportant compared to the advantages to them of 
the associations and the responsibilities that they have, as 
well as their contribution to the success of their father’s 
program. 

I don’t know anyone who has done more to help me 
try to better humanity than my wife and my two 
daughters. 

Luci, I believe, was in 26 States, Lynda was approxi- 
mately the same number 24 or 25. They made four or 
five speeches a day on their own, without any ghost writers, 
standing up on the platform of a train or on a box or 
at a picnic or out with the youngsters on a college campus. 
And the fact that you haven’t read any too terrible things 
about them—some of the boys that have suffered unjustly, 
I think, because their name became associated with one or 
the other of them at times. 


The kids started hurrahing them and they got into 
columns. That speculation started and that exaggeration 
came. But if I had it all to do over, I doubt that they 
could have a more satisfying experience than to be the 
children of public servants. I doubt that they could be 
more broad-gauged or learn more about what it is all 
about in life than to have had a little experience in the 
Congress and in the Senate and the Vice Presidency and 
the Presidency. 

After all, men like Dean Rusk and Bob McNamara and 
Sam Rayburn, and Abe Fortas and Clark Clifford and 
folks like that are pretty good to have around with your 
girls and to teach them. 


Mr. Ratuer. Mr. President, you mentioned that your 
father did not spare the rod with you, that he did spank 
you. Were you pretty heavy with the hair brush with the 
girls? 

Mrs. Jounson. Well, boys are more difficult than are 
girls now. He was probably a difficult boy in his time. 

Tue Preswent. Oh, I was an outlaw compared to 
these dainty little girls. We have never had any problem 
like that with them. I think they are so good because I 
have had very little to do with raising them. 

Their mother is the one that has brought them up. The 
first few years with Lynda I did have to—I assumed the 
authority and did discipline her on occasion very much to 
her mother’s dissatisfaction and to Lynda’s. 


On one occasion, I was trying to settle something that 
needed to be decided, and from my viewpoint quickly 
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with the Speaker. And Lynda was determined that she 
should be the center of attraction. The Speaker would be 
glad to have that happen because he didn’t want it decided 
anyway. I had to take Lynda upstairs a time or two with 
my hand, a kind of [the President clapped his hands] on 
the back end, and she would— 

By the time Luci came along, she gave Lynda all the 
tricks and the things not to do and we haven’t had any 
problems since then. 

Mr. RatHER. How did you handle discipline with the 
girls, Mrs. Johnson? It is always difficult, I think, more 
difficult to discipline girls than it is boys. How did you 
handle the discipline problem? 

Mrs. Jounson. I don’t think so at all. I really don’t 
have any experience with boys. But I haven’t found it 
difficult with the girls. 

Mr. RaTHER. Well, how did you handle discipline 
when they didn’t do something that you thought they 
should do? Particularly as they got older. What kind of 
discipline did you impose on them? 

Mrs. Jounson. I just talked to them, Dan, and told 
them what I thought were the two sides of it. 

Tue Preswent. The answer is she didn’t apply any, 
Dan. She would just say, “Always remember you are 
trusted, always remember you are loved, always remember 
we care and I know that you are going to do what is 
right.” 

They haven’t had any hours. They haven’t had any 
limitations. They haven’t had any things that—you can- 
not smoke, you must not drink, you cannot do any of these 
things. We don’t have them.’ 

Mrs. Jounson. It really got across, though, the idea 
about hours. However we did it. They learned about not 
staying out too late. 

Mr. ReEyNo tps. Mrs. Johnson, with all these prepara- 
tions going on right now—you recently observed an anni- 
versary. Do you think back to your own wedding? 

Mrs. Jounson. Yes. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Quite a bit different, was it? 

Mrs. JoHNsoNn. Very simple. 

Mr. ScHERER. Mrs. Johnson, we are told mothers have 
an intuition about these things. Did you know, did you 
sense when Lynda first brought Captain Robb around 
that he was the one after all of her other boyfriends? 

Mrs. Jounson. Ray, I think the tipoff is when Lynda 
Bird began to say about the second time that she said, 
“Mother, I want you to know Chuck better.” When she 
begins to say—to plan that we sit down and talk, I began 
to sense then that this had some deeper implications, and 
so I was eager to do it. 

And I liked it. I like knowing their friends. That has 
been one of the good things about our life. They brought 
them home, lots of them. 

THE PreswweNT. I don’t know when I have enjoyed 
an evening more than I did last night when I sat with 
some oh, 75 or 100 boys. Some young men just back 
from Vietnam sat at the table with us, some just going 
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to Vietnam, some professional men, some young teachers, 
doctors in the 25 to 30 age group. Some singing, and toast- 
ing and performing with jokes and things of that kind. 

Then I went around and met with each of them and— 
it was quite an exhilarating experience. I wish they weren’t 
so concealed and hidden from the American people. I 
wish that all America could see them en masse, just what 
the parents of this country have done and the kind of 
young man that we are producing. And I think it would 
make us all feel good. 

Mr. Reynotps. You don’t worry about the younger 
generation, Mr. President, then do you? 

THE PresiweNT. Oh, yes, all the time. I worry about 
their opportunities and how they can keep their eyes 
on the stars and plenty of adventure and vision, how we 
can be on the same wave length and still keep their 
feet on the ground and be realistic. 

The great quality of youth is its hope and its dream 
and its vision. We must capture all of that without—and 
still keep a little realism in it and make it possible. 

I have heard, through my 37 years here, I have heard 
many doubters talk about these boys—‘“‘How in the world 
could they ever bring Hitler to his knees, these 17-year 
old, fuzzy-faced kids that have never been away from 
home?” 


I have seen men get up on the Floor of the Congress 
and talk about how we were going to the dogs. I heard 
that for 30 years here. But then I saw those same kids 
in their B-17’s go across both oceans, carry Old Glory 
around the world and bring her back without a stain 
on it. 

And it showed me then that you don’t want to be too 
quick to judge all youth by the few exhibitionists. They 
are definitely in the minority. I saw that in World War II. 
I saw it in Korea. I think it is greatly emphasized now 
because of television. 

We see a few people and we think that this represents 
the young manhood and young womanhood of the coun- 
try. It doesn’t. It just represents the dramatic. And some- 
times, we help them make it dramatic. 

I read the other day where some television company 
brought in the signs. The youth didn’t have them so 
they brought some of their own along, to use in case they 
could get pictures of the picketing. 

Now, maybe that college had 20,000 people and per- 
haps a scene of that kind will involve 20 or 200. 

Now, we have had that all through our life from the 
Revolutionary Period on down. They are young people. 
There are some of them—we don’t see everything alike 
or we would all want the same things. 

But we are seeing more of the same every day in small 
groups here. I saw a different group last night. 

Mr. Reyno.ps. No picket signs? 
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Tue Present. I saw men who loved their liberty and 
their freedom. They were actually dedicating their all to 
trying to preserve it and really believed very deeply in 
what they were doing. That is not to say that those who 
disagree with them are not equally as sincere. 

But I was very proud of these men who are willing to 
assume the responsibilities they are. I think if you look 
at the boy in 1968 and look at his father in 1928, you will 
see that the curve has been going upward in intelligence, 
in understanding, in better bodies, in better minds, in 
better education, in better—more material things avail- 
able to them, and better living. 

I am glad to see it, and I think that the next 20 years 
it will continue to go up. Now there are some who think 
it is going to the bad. But I am not one of them. 

Mr. Scuerer. Thank you, Mrs. Johnson. Thank you, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. Reynotps. Thank you, Mr. President and Mrs. 
Johnson. 


Mr. Ratuer. Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The joint interview was held at 11:25 a.m., December 8, in 
the Family Sitting Room at the White House. 


Increase in Crime 


Statement by the President Urging Passage of the Safe 
Streets and Crime Control Act. December 11, 1967 


An announcement today from the Department of 
Justice illustrates the awesome consequences of delaying 
new Federal support for our police departments and other 
agencies of criminal justice. 

The Attorney General and the Director of the FBI 
announced that local police departments report a 16 per- 
cent increase in crime during the first 9 months of 1967. 

This increase underscores the urgency of my request 
10 months ago for the most comprehensive anticrime leg- 
islation in the Nation’s history: the Safe Streets and Crime 
Control Act. 


Had Congress acted promptly, our police and others 
on the frontline in the fight against crime would be re- 
ceiving new support which they so desperately need. The 
Federal Government would now be investing $50 million 
in local agencies of criminal justice, laying the ground- 
work for a $300 million action program next year. 

The delay has been costly to the American people. I 
urge that it not be continued. Once again, I urgently 
recommend passage of the Safe Streets and Crime Con- 
trol Act as soon as possible. Mounting evidence of its 
need can be ignored only at our own peril. 


NoTE: The statement was released at San Antonio, Texas. 
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Department of the Interior 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Max N. 
Edwards as Assistant Secretary for Water Pollution 
Control and Desalination. December 11, 1967 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Max N. Edwards of New Mexico to be Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior for Water Pollution Control and 
Desalination. He would succeed Frank C. DiLuzio. Di- 
Luzio resigned to join a construction firm in Las Vegas, 
Nev. 

Edwards is currently Assistant to the Secretary and 
Legislative Counsel for the Department of the Interior. 

He was born in Wichita, Kans., December 4, 1921. 
He attended Dartmouth College and received his law 
degree from the University of Arizona Law College. 

He is a former assistant district attorney, 5th judicial 
district in New Mexico and was a partner in the law 
firm of Edwards and Reese, Hobbs, N. Mex. 

Edwards is married and lives at 2202 Decatur Place, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at San Antonio, Texas. 


Post Office Department 
Advisory Board 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate John H. 
Johnsonasa Member. December 11, 1967 


President Johnson today announced his intention to 
nominate John H. Johnson, editor and publisher of John- 
son Publications, Chicago, Ill., as 2 memb=r of the Post 
Office Department Advisory Board to succeed Carl 
Murphy, deceased. The seven-inan Board advises the 
Postmaster General on operations of the postal system. 

Mr. Johnson was born January 19, 1918, in Arkansas 
City, Ark. He attended elementary schools there, moving 
to Chicago in 1933. He attended the University of Chi- 
cago and later Northwestern University. 

In 1942 he became editor of the Negro Digest. In 
1953, he was elected president and editor of Johnson 
Publishing Co. which publishes Ebony, Jet, Hue, and 
the Negro Digest. He has served on Mayor Daley’s Com- 
mission on Human Relations and is vice president of the 
National Urban League, national life chairman of the 
United Negro College Fund, and trustee of the Tuskegee 
Institute and Fisk University. Johnson also serves on the 
board of directors of the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews. 


Other members of the Post Office Advisory Board are: 
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Victor Bussie, New Orleans, president of Louisiana AFL-CIO. 

CuHar_es Ear, banker of Little Rock, Ark. 

Frep Gates, businessman of Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rosert SuMwALt, Columbia, S.C., former president of South Caro- 
lina University. 

Paut Peroccui, Andover, Mass., attorney. 


There is one other vacancy, resulting from the recent 
death of Robert McNeal, New York, president of Curtis 
Publishing Co. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at San Antonio, Texas. 


Patrick V. McNamara Federal 
Office Building 


Statement by the President Upon Signing Bill Naming 
the Building To Be Constructed in Detroit in Memory of 
the Late Senator From Michigan. December 12, 1967 


I am glad to be among Pat McNamara’s friends as I 
sign this bill giving his name to the new Federal Office 
Building in Detroit. 

I don’t know just what Federal programs will be ad- 
ministered from that building, when it is completed. But 
if those programs have to do with the economic security 
of our people—or the education of our young—or better 
lives for older Americans, they will be housed in the right 
place. 


Pat McNamara worked and fought for the $1.60 mini- 
mum wage. He was one of the earliest and strongest ad- 
vocates of Federal aid to education. He sponsored the bill 
that created the Administration on Aging. 


This man embodied the best of the American labor 
movement. He knew what it was to work with his hands. 
He was a veteran in the fight for decent working condi- 
tions and adequate compensation. But he wasn’t satisfied 
just to work for his brothers in organized labor. He knew 
that all America had to grow and improve if union fami- 
lies were to have a good life in our land. So he carried 
his concern into politics—into the United States Senate— 
and put his ideas about social justice into law and 
practice. 


It is right that the new Federal Office Building in De- 
troit—where the people’s programs will be administered 
for the people—should bear his name. May every man 
and woman who works there live up to his standard of 
public service. 


NoTE: As enacted, the bill (S. 343) is Public Law 90-186. The 
statement was released at Bal Harbour, Fla. 
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Model Community Projects 


Statement by the President on Use of Surplus Federal. 
Lands for New Communities in Atlanta and San 
Antonio. December 12, 1967 


The White House today announced plans to trans- 
form surplus Federal land into model communities in 
two cities—Atlanta and San Antonio. 

The plans were a further step in a program launched 
by President Johnson last August to convert idle mili- 
tary and other surplus Federal properties into vital and 
useful community resources. 

At that time, the Nation’s Capital City became the site 
of the first pilot project. 

The selection of Atlanta and San Antonio was based 
on an extensive survey by a special Cabinet-level task 
force created by the President. 

The new community in Atlanta will be located on a 
95-acre surplus Department of Justice tract. The prop- 
erty is adjacent to the Thomasville Urban Renewal Proj- 
ect and near the Atlanta business district. When .com- 
pleted the community will include 400 housing units for 
poor and middle-income families, parklands, schools, and 
a light industrial area. 

The new San Antonio community will be located on 
200 surplus acres at Fort Sam Houston. More than 4,500 
citizens, mainly low-income families, will be housed on 
the site. Job opportunities for the unemployed will be 
provided through special training programs and a light 
manufacturing center. 

In San Antonio and Atlanta, representatives of the 
Federal Government worked closely with State and local 
officials in developing these plans. 

The President made the following statement in con- 
nection with the announcement: 

“The property of the Federal Government belongs to 
all of the people. 

“Wherever possible, surplus land should be turned to 
their benefit. 

“The Federal Government will cooperate fully with 
private enterprise and State and local government to 
transform these surplus and idle lands into new communi- 
ties. 

“The American people, I believe, want to see gov- 
ernment and private enterprise join together to build 
decent homes for citizens who have never known their 
comfort, and to provide new training opportunities for 
those who want to improve their lives. 

“The projects in Atlanta and San Antonio are directed 
to those goals. We hope in the months ahead to see more 
communities for the people take shape on surplus Fed- 
eral land.” 

The special Presidential Task Force on the Use of Sur- 
plus Property is headed by GSA Administrator Lawson 
B. Knott, Jr., and includes Secretary of Defense Mc- 
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Namara, Secretary of the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development Robert C. Weaver, and Attorney 
General Ramsey Clark. 

This Task Force is now continuing its surveys for pros- 
pective new community sites on Federal surplus land in 
48 cities across the Nation. 


NOTE: The statement was released at San Antonio, Texas. 


Central ‘Texas College 


The President’s Remarks at the Dedication Ceremonies 
in Killeen, Texas. December 12, 1967 


Dr. Morton, General Mather, Mrs. Hobby, Mr. Bing- 
ham, Mr. Smith, ladies and gentlemen, boys and girls: 

I am glad to be able to join you here today, not only 
to mark the founding of a new college, not only to cheer 
the progress of this city and this great State, but to join 
with you in helping to celebrate the expansion that is 
taking place in America. 

In 1900 we had eight junior colleges in the United 
States. In 1964 we had 694. 

As I speak here this morning we have 925. That is an 
increase of 231 in 3 years. 

While others have been complaining and agonizing, 
worrying, being frustrated and criticizing, we have been 
building 231 educational institutions that will take care 
of our boys and girls. 


In 1948 when I visited Killeen and Temple, we talked, 
worked, and planned for the day when all of our young- 
sters could get all the education they could take. 

I am happy to say that although it took us from 1948 
to 1968, in 1968 we have | million more boys and girls in 
the colleges and universities of this land because of the 
Federal programs that we have put in between 1948 and 
1968, most of which have been in the last 3 or 4 years. 

Now, this dedication means growth and it means prog- 
ress for all of America. It tells us something important 
about the real purpose of democracy. 

That purpose of democracy is fulfillment for every in- 
dividual. It illustrates what makes America different from 
other lands. What does make America different from other 
lands? Opportunity, abundance of opportunity. 

It also reveals some things about where America has 
been, and where America is going. 

In 1884 Killeen was a 2-year-old village which boasted 
two dress factories, one cotton gin, and a population a little 
less than Johnson City—a population of 350. 

As we meet here this morning, Killeen can claim more 
than 500 thriving businesses, one of the world’s most 


powerful major defense installations, and more than 
30,000 people. 
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The city has more than tripled its growth in 20 years. 
That growth reflects our whole Nation’s restlessness; our 
whole Nation’s hope; our whole Nation’s progress. 

A little more than a century ago this was great frontier 
country. Families came here in the buckboards and cov- 
ered wagons from Virginia, Georgia, and Kentucky to 
settle this land. 

My grandfather drove his longhorns across this prairie 
on his way to Abilene, Kansas. 

We came to found towns, and to write laws, and to 
establish schools and churches. 

I am so happy to observe that my father, decades ago, 
sat with Oveta’s father in writing some of the early legis- 
lation for what was then almost just a frontier. 

Now, what they began has not yet ended. Those Ameri- 
cans gave really a new meaning to the word “frontier.” 

In other countries, that word had meant a barrier. 
“Frontier” had meant a stopping place. But to America 
it meant, and still means, a place to be discovered, a place 
to be tamed, a place to be settled, a place—if you please— 
of American opportunity. 

Today there is no Louisiana Territory to be purchased. 
There is no new wilderness for us to conquer. There is no 
new land left for us to settle. But still America moves on. 

America expands—not outward but upward. 

I can see some of the men here in front of me this 
morning—Mr. Smith, Mr. Mather, Mr. Province, and 
others—who have been moving America forward, who 
have been moving it upward. 

Today we have set our eyes on new territory—the ter- 
ritory of human promise, for all of central Texas, and for 
all of the Nation—the territory of bettering peoples’ lives 
in all of our areas, bettering humanity. 

That is the thing we all ought to work toward. That 
is the purpose and the objective we all ought to have. 

Every person here should ask himself and _ herself 
today: What am I doing to better humanity? 

In the time allotted me, what will I have done to better 
humanity? 

When a Teacher Corps volunteer brings help and learn- 
ing to a mountain child—we will say in Tennessee or 
North Carolina—we add something to that new land. 

When a Head Start teacher in California offers hope 
and help to a migrant child, this Nation grows. 

Speaking of help, our program has been health, educa- 
tion, conservation, and moving forward. 

I am happy to say that the death rate of newborn chil- 
dren—infants—declined more than 5 percent this last 
year. 

Now, can there be anything better than saving a little 
child’s life? 

Can there be any more worthy purpose? 

When a new college arises—a junior college in a Texas 
city—the whole Nation expands. 

When a new national effort is launched to teach men 
skills or to cure men’s sickness, America grows. 
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Something is happening which is as exciting—even 
more exciting —than the winning of the West. 

Three years ago there was no Medicare in the United 
States. This morning 20 million older citizens have hos- 
pital insurance. Eighteen million have help with their 
medical bills under medical care. 

That is what we have been doing. 

Three years ago there was a deadlock on Federal aid to 
education. Federal aid was an ugly word. We broke 
that deadlock in 1965 with the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. 

We passed a bill in the Senate yesterday—and sent it 
to conference—giving us a new lease on life. Last year 
that bill helped 9 million poor children get a better start 
in school. 

What is there that you can do, even the doubters and 
the complainers, that could give any of us more satisfac- 
tion than helping 9 million poor children get a better 
start in school? 

Ask yourself what have you done in these fields and 
what are you going to do. 

When the roll is called up yonder, where are you going 
to be? 

In the past 3 years we have helped to build facilities 
for more than 1.5 million college and university students. 
What is there that you can do that is better than putting 
a roof, an educational roof, over the heads of the boys 
and girls who want to go to college in this country? 

From the time a child discovers America, that doting 
mother looks into the little one’s eyes and says to herself, 
“Tf I can only get him a college education.” 

Well, together, we in Killeen and we in the United 
States—notwithstanding the complainers, the critics, and 
the doubters—are getting the schools built. We are get- 
ting the teachers for elementary, and from Head Start to 
adult, education. 

We have them in Head Start at four and five, and we 
have them in adult education at 74 and 75. 

Yet still there are those who want to divert us, who 
want to criticize us, who want to oppose this kind of 
growth. 

Just as there were a century ago, there are many who 
are afraid to take the journey. 

There are some who tell us in the board room resolu- 
tions that it is too expensive. There are some who say that 
it is too dangerous, that the effort cannot succeed. 

Well, that reminds me of the old fellow at Fredericks- 
burg when we started the train up there. He had preached 
against it. He discouraged it. He wouldn’t subscribe to it. 
He wouldn’t even be on the committee promoting it. But 
when the train finally came and we had the queen and 
she cut the ribbon, and the steam started coming out, the 
train started moving from the hill country into San 
Antonio. 


While they were cutting the ribbon, he was in the 
back yakking that we will never get the train started. 
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And when she pulled out and the steam was over his 
head and drowning him out with the smoke, he said, 
“Well, they will never get her stopped.” 

I imagine Killeen has some like that today. I know 
that Texas has some like that today. I hear voices from 
all over the Nation like that today. 

I believe—I can’t prove it but we may have to do 
that—those complainers, those doubters, those who are 
afraid to take the journey in this frontier country are 
still in the minority. 

So I ask you to join us. Come and let us reason with 
those Americans. Those of us who believe in progress, 
let us try to convince the doubters. 

I think the time is here to make it clear that we must 
make this journey. If we are rich enough, then we must 
care enough. We must be ready to make the sacrifices it 
requires. 

In 1933 our gross national product was less than $100 
billion. It wavered to less than half of that for a period. 

Today and tomorrow that gross national product is 
hitting $800 billion, and it may go up to $850 billion. 

So we are rich enough. 

Now the big question is: With your stomachs full, has 
it pressed your heart out of position where you no longer 
care? If you do care, then let us do something about it. 

Are there those who think this journey toward human 
fulfillment, this journey toward bettering humanity, is too 
expensive? 

Well, these men who wear the uniform don’t think it is 
too expensive. They love liberty and they love freedom 
enough that they are ready to die to preserve it. 

These boys over here at A & M don’t think that it ought 
to go unnoticed. It has gone unnoticed but I heard on a 
local radio broadcast that they had voted to give blood 
donations to support their brothers who are preserving 
liberty and who have carried Old Glory to all corners of 
the earth and brought it back without a stain on it. 

So, let us show by our actions that progress and move- 
ment forward in America is not too expensive. What is 
expensive is sickness, bigotry, ignorance, discrimination, 
and crime. That is what costs too much. 

As that great leader Adlai Stevenson once said, “We 
Americans must resist temptation to be ‘pennywise and 
people foolish.’ ” 

It is not action but it is inaction that costs too much. 

Are there those who really believe that this journey can- 
not succeed? 

Well, let them consider just one effort—and that is our 
campaign to give every young person in America—that is 
the first goal of the Great Society—give every boy and 
girl, whether born of rich or poor parents, all the educa- 
tion that he or she seeks and can take. 

In the past 6 years the number of young people going 


to college from poor homes has risen—thank God—by 
more than 12 percent. 
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In those years, the number of high school dropouts— 
thank God—between 16 and 24, has dropped from 25 to 
only 18 percent. 

Colleges like this one being established and built here 
are being. built throughout this Nation at the rate of one 
every week. 

You don’t like that? You are against that? You would 
rather fight it than teach it up and learn it? 

Two years ago we were helping 500,000 young people 
go to college. Next year that number rises not to 500,000 
but to 1,200,000. 

Now, those are facts. They are not numbers and they 
are not slogans. They are not snow or brainwash or any- 
thing else. They are facts. And more than facts they are 
victories for bettering humanity. They are victories for 
every American home and for all the American people. 

Two years ago we established a program called Upward 
Bound. Upward Bound was a program that would rescue 
dropouts and would boost them toward college. 

It was almost patterned after an experience I had in 
1924 when I went to California after I dropped out, to 
seek my fortune. The most beautiful sight these eyes ever 
beheld was the sight of my old mother’s quilt, that 
grandma had made for us, when I got back home. 

My father, I felt when I left, was too inattentive and 
not very wise in the ways of the world. I was really amazed 
how much he had learned while I was gone. 

Two years ago that program of Upward Bound was an 
experiment. Today that program is a success. 

This year, 23,000 poor boys and girls took summer 
classes on college campuses. Six thousand of them—83 
percent of those who graduated—have gone on to higher 
education. 

One boy from Missouri told this story: “Before I went 
out there to Upward Bound I was a corner boy... . 
I was with the wrong bunch all the time. We stayed up 
late doing all sorts of no-good things . . . . But I think I 
am too much now to hang around onthe corner... . . I 
know my life is worth more than how they taught me 
to lead it.” 

I think he is right. And I think we were all right to 
help that kid. 

A young boy in Kentucky, the son of a disabled father, 
was one of eight children, with a family income of less 
than $3,000 a year. He made failing grades in high school 
before Upward Bound gave him hope. In his senior year 
he raised his grades drastically—and now he is today a 
full-time college student. 


Multiply these stories by the thousands, and then I 
think, you will know why I am optimistic about America; 
why I cannot share the gloom of those who believe that 
our problems are too big to solve and our pocketbook is 
too small to help them. 


I reject that notion, not because I am unaware of our 
problems, but because I know our power in America to 
hold to a good purpose. I know the power we have to 
reach a high goal. 
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History does not long remember the men who voted 
down the bond issues to build schools or to help little 
children. 

The war on poverty is going to succeed—if we just stay 
the course. 

Our quest for educational excellence will succeed— 
if we only stay the course. 

Our pursuit of 1,000 essential goals will succeed—if 
we only stay the course. 

I believe that our children are going to remember that 
just as our country lived through a great age of explora- 
tion in the last century, we have entered in this century 
another age. It will be known and it will be rermembered— 
I hope you are remembered with it—as the age of ad- 
vancement, as the era of education. 

This college is proof of that. The headlines may seldom 
tell the story—but history is going to tell it. It is not going 
to deal at length or too generously with those of little 
faith. 

These years, like that earlier age of growth, are noisy 
today with the sound of controversy. But that must never 
daunt us—any more than it daunted our daddies who 
settled here yesterday and built a new world, a Killeen, 
out of this wilderness. 

So we come here today to dedicate this college—to 
dedicate it forever to the service of the people, and to 
the progress of America. 

We have not just begun to fight. We have just begun 
to build. We are not going to build as fast as some would 
like, but we are not going to retreat. 

With God’s help and with your support, America is 
going to move forward to educate, to bring peace to the 
world, to keep aggression from enslaving us, to educate 
our children, to make our bodies healthier, to give us 
clean air to breathe, pure water to drink, wholesome 
meat to eat, and all of those things that make for great- 
ness—a great people in a great society, in a great world. 

Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:08 a.m., c.s.t., at the college in 
Killeen, Texas. 


Michoud Assembly Facility, Louisiana 


The President’s Remarks Following His Inspection 
of the NASA Facility Near New Orleans. 
December 12, 1967 


Governor McKeithen, Mr. Mayor, Director Webb, Cap- 
tain Schirra and Mr. Cunningham, Dr. von Braun, the 
able leaders of Chrysler and Boeing and the working peo- 
plein this group, ladies and gentlemen: 


Governor McKeithen and I had our hearts swell with 
pride as we rode through this great operation and saw the 
technical facilities and development that you men and 
women have produced. 
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Senators Ellender, Long, and Hale Boggs—who gave 
my daughter a wedding party the other evening—Con- 
gressman Hébert, and others have insisted I come to 
Louisiana to see what you had here. But little did I realize 
how mammoth it was and how much you have done and 
are doing. 

Governor McKeithen, being a farm boy from out in 
the sticks, looked up to me and said, “Mr. President, this 
place would really hold a lot of hay, wouldn’t it?” 

I said, “Governor, I don’t know how much hay it will 
hold. It has been a long time since I bought hay. But I 
do think it would have been big enough to invite all of 
my friends to the wedding.” I don’t think that we could 
buy them champagne if we got this many there. But it is 
big enough—as Louisiana is big enough to do whatever 
needs to be done. 

It was 64 years ago this week that Bishop Wright of 
the United Brethren Church in Dayton, Ohio, received 
a telegram. And that telegram was from his two sons who 
were vacationing on the seashore. 

That telegram began like this and I am going to quote 
just a little bit of it. 

“Success four flights Thursday morning. All against 
21-mile wind. Started from level with engine power alone. 
Average speed through air 31 miles. Longest, 57 seconds.” 

The next line said: 

“Inform press.” 

The figures were a little off. The wind was 27 miles, 
not 21. The longest flight time was 59 seconds, not 57. 
But this was blamed on the telegraph operator—I have 
been blaming some other things on telegraph operators, 
Governor, lately. But this telegraph operator said he 
couldn’t read Orville Wright’s handwriting. 

But the fact remains that the two young bicycle me- 
chanics from Ohio had designed and had flown the first 
practical airplane ever to fly in the world. They had put 
wings on man, and that was—just think—only 64 years 
ago. 

Standing here, in this great mammoth center, it is 
hard to believe that we have come so far and we have 
come so fast—from the Wright brothers on the sands of 
Jim Webb’s native North Carolina to this amazing space 
complex here in the freedom-loving State of Louisiana. 

What a leap in less than one human lifetime. From a 
voyage of 120 feet to a trip to the moon. And we are still 
soaring. We have started a journey from which there can 
be and there will be no turning back. 

We have came a long way—and much of that journey 
has been made in the last 10 years. Ten years ago, we 
could put scarcely 100 pounds into orbit about the earth. 
Today we can orbit 285,000 pounds. That is progress. 
That is something I am proud of and that is something 
you are proud of. That is something we are doing together. 

In the 9 years since I first introduced in the United 
States Senate the Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958, we 
have seen the power of our rocket engines increase 50 
times—from 150,000 to 7,500,000 pounds of thrust in 
the engines that you build here. 
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—We have satellites watching the world’s weather. 

—We have communications satellites linking all the 
continents into a community of nations. 

—We have mapped the moon already. 

—We have flown our astronauts in orbit for as long as 
14 days. They have begun to learn how men can live and 
work in space. 

—We have perfected our technology. Thirteen Saturn 
vehicles have been launched without a single failure. You 
hear about the bad things; now let’s talk about the good 
things. 

On behalf of this very proud: Nation, and as your Presi- 
dent, I have come here to say on behalf of the American 
people that we thank you good people of New Orleans and 
Louisiana for helping to bring these miracles about. We 
thank you for your skill, your loyalty, and your dedication 
to your country that gives such blessings to all America. 

But you have done more than pave man’s road to the 
stars. Much of what you do stays here at home to enrich 
our lives, improve our economy, and add to our strength. 

Your Apollo program will send men to the moon. And 
it will also help our industry, our universities, and our 
Nation to develop the knowledge that we need—that we 
are going to have to have—if we survive in the 20th 
century. 

We are just beginning, really, to grasp the responsibili- 
ties and the opportunities of space. We are just beginning 
to realize its meaning for the needs here on earth. 

I was talking to Governor McKeithen riding through 
a moment ago. We have invested some $20 billion in the 
past 10 years. But the value to our Nation of this $20 
billion and this successful space program may be millions 
of times greater than the investment we made. Who knows 
now, when we have only lifted the first veil from the 
mysterious and from the miraculous? 

But think of the cost to us if we were not in space—if 
we failed to support a program that is worthy of the 
wealthiest nation in history. What would that say about 
America’s vested system of government? What would that 
say about our leadership in the world if we brought up the 
tail end? 

Think of the cost to America, compounded again and 
again, if we had abandoned the determination to master 
technology—when it is so vital, not only to our prosperity 
but it is vital to our very national security. 

It is because of you that we have not failed. It is be- 
cause of you that the national effort that we launched in 
1961—it is because of this investment and our foresight 
and sacrifices—that Americans can today watch the moon 
rise and the stars move through the heavens without great 
fear. 

Not long ago we had to stand by and watch other 
countries accomplish what we could not accomplish. I will 
never forget the days of Sputnik 1 and Sputnik 2, and the 
real concern. You talk about concerned people; they were 
some concerned during that period. 

We were the most scientifically advanced nation on 
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the face of the earth but we did not launch man’s first 
earth satellite. 

We were backward because we did not choose to adven- 
ture. We did not choose to have vision. We did not choose 
to look forward. Now let us remember that our future 
achievements—or our future failures—will depend on 
how far ahead we choose to look and how far ahead we 
choose to think. 

If we think second, and if we look third, then we are 
going to wind up not being first. 

I hope you hear me—that man will make space his 
domain is inevitable. Whether America will lead man- 
kind to that destiny does not depend on your ability, but 
it depends on our vision, our willingness, and our national 
will and determination. 

This great pilgrimage of man—like all his adven- 
tures—costs money. Christopher Columbus spent more 
years trying to find money for his voyage than he spent 
discovering the New World. In the modern world, we 
can no longer depend on a Queen Isabella pawning her 
jewels. We have to depend on taxes. We must have the 
revenues that only Congress can grant through taxes. 

So we will advance in space to the extent that our peo- 
ple and their representatives are prepared for us to ad- 
vance and are prepared to pay the cost of that advance. 
We may not always proceed at the pace we desire. I re- 
gret—I deeply regret—that there have been reductions 
and there will be more. There have been interruptions, 
and I hope that we have had all we can take. But I do 
have faith and confidence in the American people. 

We are all the descendants of those voyagers who found 
and settled the New World. 


We Americans are the first to really enter and the first 
to understand the 20th century. 

Today we stand here at the gateway to another and a 
more glorious New World. 

We will not surrender our station. We will not abandon 
our dream. We will never evacuate the frontiers of space 
to any other nation. 

We just must be the space pioneers who lead the way 
to the stars. 

To Captain Schirra and Mr. Cunningham, and their 
associates, particularly to Director Jim Webb and Dr. von 
Braun, and to all of you in the great State of Louisiana, 
who have worked your hearts out to make this a success, 
to the great managers of this operation, Governor Mc- 
Keithen, I say on behalf of not just the State of Louisiana, 
but the States of this Nation, all 49 of them—we are very 
proud of our space program. 

We are very proud of our astronauts and the industrial 
genius that supports them. We are very proud of the good 
people of Louisiana for what they have built and for the 
record that they will establish. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 2:55 p.m., c.s.t., at the facility which 
is a division of the George C. Marshall Space Flight Center, Hunts- 
ville, Ala. 
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NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE AFL-CIO 


The President’s Remarks to Delegates at the Convention. December 12, 1967 


Mr. Meany, convention members, the 174 guests of the AFL-CIO 
from foreign countries who have come here to express their interest and 
their leadership in the working people of the world, ladies and gentlemen: 


Bal Harbour does not look like a battlefield. But it is, because you are 
here. 

I don’t know where a lot of people will be standing in the battle for 
freedom and progress that lies ahead in the years in the future, but I do 
know where American labor has stood in the past. I do know where 
American labor stands tonight. And it stands right in the first rank, 
unflinching and unafraid. 

I believe that you will still be there when the summer soldiers have 
fled the field of challenge. 

There was a time not long ago, when the American labor movement 
fought on a very narrow front. The question then was one of sheer 
survival—keeping the trade union movement going in the face of bitter 
opposition. 

Later you fought for a national minimum wage and maximum hours 
law—not just for the right to work but for the right to work in dignity, in 
decent conditions for a fair wage. 

There are many men in this hall tonight, perhaps some 2,000 of you, 
who bear the honorable scars of that victory. Labor could have sat back 
then and said, “I am all right, Jack. I’ve got mine.” 

But you didn’t. A few men of compassion and wisdom looked beyond 
the assembly line and beyond the craftsman’s bench to see how their 
fellow Americans were faring. They knew that security and prosperity in 
America to be meaningful and to be lasting must be shared by the greatest 
number of people. 

They believed in the motto “The greatest good for the greatest 
number,” and they still do. 

Labor, they all knew, was part of America. Laboring men and 
women lived in American cities. Laboring men and women sent their 
children to American schools, and their parents to American hospitals. 
They breathed American air and drank American water, and vacationed 
in American parks and at America’s seashores. 

They knew whatever was right with America they enjoyed, and 
whatever was wrong with America they suffered. 

So labor returned to the battlefield. You took up the fight for the kind 
of programs that would make this country better for your children than it 
had been for you. 

And it had been pretty good for you. 


You supported the kind of men, and you fought for the kind of candi- 
dates who proposed those programs—who vote for those programs in the 
Congress—who stand up to be counted whether the polls are high or 
whether the polls are low. 


And your President knows what your fight has meant for America in 
my time. 
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I want you to listen to the roll call of what we have done together. 

Medicare—Already 4 million Americans have had their hospital bills 
paid, and more than 5 million have had Medicare pay their doctor bills. 

Aid to Education—Already 9 million needy schoolchildren have 
been helped in the elementary and secondary schools, and nearly a million 
and a quarter college students, many of them the sons and the daughters 
of union families, now receive Federal help in education grants and loans 
that see them through college. 

The hope of every American parent, when that first babe is born is 
to hope the day will come when they can see them get a college education. 
And that day has come. 

Minimum Wage Protection—We have brought over 9 million 
American workers under the minimum wage with the new minimum 
wage bill, and by next February we will have raised that minimum by 35 
cents in our time. That is 10 cents more per hour than when I cast one of 
my first votes in Congress to make the minimum wage the law of the land 
30 years ago, and guarantee them at least 25 cents an hour. 

Poverty—More than 5, million Americans have been lifted above 
the poverty line. 

Employment—We have added 6 million workers to our labor force, 
and we have set a constant record of 81 long months of solid prosperity to 
break all the records in American history. 

Civil Rights—We have cleared away the last big obstacles to the 
right of every American in this country to vote, to be judged for a job on 
his skill and not his skin, to enjoy public accommodations and facilities as 
a free man should in a free country. 

Immigration—We have scrapped the old discrimination of the 
national origins system and we have replaced it with an American system 
of open American opportunity. 

Conservation—We have added three-quarters of a million acres to 
our national seashores and parklands, more than ever before in our history 
and for the first time we are putting more back into the public domain 
than we are taking out. 

The Cities—We finally have the program that we need to build 
model cities. Blight, decay, and despair can be banished from our life— 
but we are going to need the muscle—the great big strong muscle of the 
American labor movement to turn our bold ideas into shining realities, 
and we are going to need all of you. 

Pollution—For the first time we recommended and for the first time 
we passed the bills through the Congress, to give us the weapons to make 
an all-out attack on the filth that fouls our water and our air so our chil- 
dren can breathe clean air and drink clear, pure water. 

Now for the consumer protection: 





—wWe have ended the packaging tricks that once plagued the Amer- 
ican housewife for so long. 

—We have spared our children from dangerous and deadly toys. 

—We have shut the door to unsafe products that makes the home 
a boobytrap for the unwary. 

—We have an Auto and Highway Safety Act to reduce the accidents 


that make our roads a death trap for the innocent, and particu- 
larly for the careless. 
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—We have moved against accidents in the doctor’s office and the 
hospital by insisting that laboratories run the right tests, and 
they get them at the right time. 

—We have acted against the moneylender who victimizes the poor 
and exploits the needy by concealing and hiding his interest 
charges. 

This week, when I get back to Washington, I will sign the Flam- 

mable Fabrics Act that you helped me pass. It means that your family 


and your home will be safe from clothing and furnishings that blaze 
without warning. 


—Next week we are going to sign in the White House the Wholesome 
Meat Act. It means that the meat on the family table will be pure, 
not rancid—that a mother can shop without fear of finding worms 
in a steak or a roast, or wood splinters in the baby’s hamburger. 

—TIn the weeks to come I hope also to sign the pipeline safety bill. 


It will guard us against a gas explosion ripping through a home, 
a school, or a crowded street. 


Isn’t this a remarkable and wonderfully hopeful record in itself? 
Yet these are only some of the many happy new triumphs we have won 
together for our American families. 

The full record will show more consumer legislation enacted in the 
last 2 yeai's than in all the 88 Congresses put together. 


When the history of our time is written, it will testify that this admin- 
istration, with your help, after 180 years, finally proclaimed into the law 
of the land a consumers bill of rights. And it is about time we did that, too. 

And there is more—much more—that we have done together. 


It wasn’t easy. Every step of the way there were voices and there 
were votes that said: 


—*No, no, not so fast.” 

—*Don’t try it, this hasn’t been tried before.” 

—TIt’s only a rehash of the New Deal.” 

—Or “the New Frontier.” 

—“‘TIt costs too much money.” 

—Don’t you know there is a war on? We can’t have both butter 
and guns, or guns and butter. You will have to stop progress here 
at home.” 

—Or one side would cry, “It is all for labor or for the minorities,” 
and the other side cried, “It is all for the middle class.” 


I have heard them all and we have answered them all. 


Our answer is: “Yes, it is for labor. Yes, it is for the minorities. Yes, 
it is for the middle class. Yes, it is for the young, the old, the worker, the 


businessman, the farmer, the teacher, the student, the doctor, and the 
patient.” 


“Yes,” we said, “for once you are going to be right. Our fight is not 
for a part of America. Our fight is for all of America.” 


But in the Congress some closed their ears and their ranks. In vote 


after vote the House Members of the other party lined up like wooden 
soldiers of the status quo. 


—93 percent of the House Republicans voted to kill the Medicare 
bill. 
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—90 percent of them voted to kill the poverty bill. 

—68 percent of them voted to kill our education bill. 

—66 percent of them voted to kill our civil rights bill. 

—80 percent of them voted to kill all the funds for model cities. 

—93 percent of them voted to kill all funds for our housing and rent 
supplements. 


—And, my friends, 72 percent of them voted to kill your minimum 
wage bill. 


The only time they really said, “yes,” an enthusiastic “yes,” was 
when they could vote to recommit a good bill—to bury in a blanket of 
rhetoric beneath the wave of Republican reaction. 

But they are not fooling anybody, are they? 

The people know that the old Republican buggy can go only one way 
and that is backwards, downhill. 

The only program that that Grand Old Party offers is the remains 
of what they backed into and what they have run over on the road, the 
bits and pieces of what somebody else has built. 

No wonder we have worked so hard to pass the Highway Safety Act. 
That old Republican buggy has been colliding with us all year long. 

And it is carrying more passengers this year. It is carrying more 
dead weight. 

The 47 Democrats who helped us write the historic legislative rec- 
ord of the 89th Congress are gone. They have been replaced by 47 Repub- 
lican nay-sayers. And America’s advance has temporarily been slowed. 

Not always; not by any means always. We have fought and we have 
won some funds for model cities, some funds for the Teacher Corps, and 
some funds for rent supplement. 

We have continued our efforts for older Americans, mental health, 
and consumers. We have passed a good bill for the Vietnam veterans who 
are returning. We have passed a bill to control rats in our cities. 

With your help we passed that rat bill because a Nation’s conscience 
cried out louder than Republican laughter. 

Don’t let anyone fool you that we are standing still. This hasn’t been 
the greatest Congress we ever had but this has been a productive Con- 
gress. And labor’s leadership has helped make it productive. 


But we need not just productive Congresses. We need great Con- 
gresses again, not just good ones. They must match and even surpass the 
89th. And we are going to have to work. 


We are going to have to roll up our sleeves and put our shoulder to 
the wheel—every man get to work and work through next November. 

We still have to meet the great tests of our time—improving our 
educational and our medical systems, rebuilding our cities, providing 
jobs for all who can work, ending lawlessness in our streets and controlling 
our crime, and uniting our people in common and progressive purpose. 

This is our national agenda and it can only succeed if there are men 
in Congress and men in the administration who will make it their personal 
agenda. We must work harder than ever to elect good men—to elect 
these men who will support these programs. It can be done. It will be 
done, because a nation depends on us not to fail, and not to fall back— 
but to go on fighting and go on winning for all America. 

As America depends on your social leadership, I say to labor, it also 
relies on your sense of economic responsibility. 
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In our system, the price changes are inevitable and they are desir- 
able. But if we are to have the full blessings of free enterprise, business 
and labor must place the fundamental national interest first. Each must 
do its share and contribute its part to maintaining a stable level of overall 
prices. 

I emphasized this to your partners in prosperity—the American busi- 
nessmen—in Washington just last week. I told them that you—when I 
came to speak to you—would expect to receive equal time. 

If industry, I said, if business, tried to raise prices and profit mar- 
gins—even when they have excess capacity on their hands—we are bound 
to suffer rising prices, and this is simply murder—murder to all labor and 
to all people with low or moderate incomes. 

If labor, I say, tried for a wage rise twice the nationwide increase in 
output per man-hour—even when there is no real labor shortage—we 
are bound to suffer rising prices. 

Business suffers. Labor suffers. All America suffers from a wage- 
price spiral. And we want to avoid it if we can. 

I told the businessmen that they should not point the finger of blame 
at you. I say that you should not point the finger of blame at them. 

I say to both labor and to business that you are two fingers on one 
hand. It is your joint responsibility to try to stop the spiral. 

To both of you, I say: It is your America. This is your land. This is 
your country. It is your prosperity. These are your jobs and your profits 
that we want to see protected. These are your dollars whose strength we 
want to maintain. I have urged business to refrain from avoidable price 
increases and to intensify its competitive efforts in the world. 

I tonight urge labor to look at its responsibilities—to look hard and 
deep into its wise heart arid restrain its demands for excessive wage 
increases. 

Look around you as you calculate. Here is your country, fighting 
gallantly again for freedom—but doing it for the first time in American 
history without any wage or without any price controls. 

It is that voluntary restraint that has made involuntary curbs unnec- 
essary. Your Government wants to keep it that way. We want to be part- 
ners in responsibility and prosperity with labor and with business. 

And we will, if each of us does his share for the good of all. And I 
think you want to do that. I think all America wants to do that. 

I cannot close without sharing a few thoughts with you on a matter 
that I think troubles all of our hearts—that is the tragic but the vital 
struggle in Vietnam that is going on there tonight. 

You have long stood in the front ranks of this fight for freedom. But 
here in Florida this winter you have added bright new testimony to your 
resolve—and you have given new heart to all who stand with you in 
search for peace. 

I am very proud and I am very grateful, Mr. Meany, for the reso- 
lution that you all have passed here in support of freedom’s cause. It is 
a ringing declaration of your firm resistance to aggression. That staunch 
spirit is constantly personified by that great, courageous leader—‘Mr. 
Labor’”—George Meany. I thank him and I thank all of you—from the 
bottom of my heart. 

I thank you, too, for another man. 


He does not live in the White House. He does not guide the destiny 
of the Nation, and he doesn’t have the responsibilities throughout the 
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world on his shoulders alone. But he is face down tonight in the mud of 
the DMZ. Or he is out there storming a hill near Danang. Or he is 
crouched in a rice paddy in the Mekong Delta. 

The American soldier, too, thanks you from the bottom of his heart. 
He knows, even if some others don’t, that your expressions of support are 
not just so many flag-waving words. 

Whoever thinks that has never heard the question that comes to 
me so often from the foxholes in my letters every day. He has never felt 
the ache of a soldier who writes his Commander in Chief and asks him, 
and this comes in letter after letter: “We are doing okay—but are the 
folks back home really behind us?” 


American labor has answered that question with a resounding “Yes,” 
and a firm “Yes.” You have said it before and you have repeated it 
here—so strongly that even Hanoi cannot mistake its meaning or mis- 
interpret what it says. 


I know that many of labor’s sons have left their parents and have left 
their homes to risk their lives for liberty and freedom in Vietnam. I know 
that is torture for you, as it is for me. I know that you regret eve-y single 
dollar that we spend on war—dollars that we want to spend on the works 
of peace here at home. 


But you and I know that we must persevere. The torture we feel 
cannot beg the truth. It is only our unswerving will. It is only our un- 
shakeable determination that can ever bring us peace in the world. 


Oh, it is very easy to agonize over the television or to moralize or to 
pin your heart on your sleeve or a placard on your back—and think to 
yourself that you are helping somebody stop a war. 


But I only wish that those who bewail war would bring me just one 
workable solution to end the war. 


The peacemakers are out there in the field. The soldier and the 
statesman need and welcome the sincere and the responsible assistance 
of concerned Americans. But they need reason much more than they 
need emotion. They must have a practical solution and not a concoction 
of wishful thinking and false hopes—however well intentioned and well 
meaning they may be. 


—It must be a solution that does not call for surrender or for cut- 
ting and running now. Those fantasies hold the nightmare of 
world war III and a much larger war tomorrow. 

—lIt must be a solution that does not call for stepping up our military 
efforts to a flashpoint where we risk a much larger war today. 


The easiest thing in the world for the President to do is to get ina 
larger war. It is very difficult to continue day after day to pressure the 
enemy without involving yourself in additional problems. 

I, for one, would be glad and grateful for any help that any citizen 
can give me. Thousands of our soldiers’ sons would also thank anyone 
who has a plan or a program or a solution. I cannot help but feel that we 
would be joined in our gratitude and our gladness by all of our allies 
and by millions of thoughtful Americans. They are really the concerned 
Americans who recognize the responsibilities that accompany their rights 
and the duties that accompany their freedom and their liberty; and who 


see it as a duty of citizenship to try to be constructive in word and con- 
structive in deed. 
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For as long as I have borne the responsibility of conducting our for- 
eign policy, I have known what I want you to know: I want all America 
to know that it is easier to protest a policy than to conceive one. 

And so your President has followed a rather simple practice: 


—If someone has a plan, [I listen to it. 

—TIf it seems worth pursuing, I ask the best Americans I can find to 
give me their judgment on it. I have asked your president many 
times for his judgment on these matters. 

—If we like it and it seems wise to the President, then I try to put it 
into operation. 


I can promise all who shout their opposition, as well as any who 
have quieter doubts—and no political aspirations—that I will continue 
this practice. I will always be ready and anxious to hear and to act on 
any constructive proposal they offer. 

But in the meantime, I want you to know, and I want all America 
to know, that I am not going to be deterred. I am not going to be influ- 
enced. I am not going to be inflamed by a bunch of political, selfish men 
who want to advance their own interests. I am going to continue down 
the center of the road, doing my duty as I see it for the best of all my 
country, regardless of my polls or regardless of the election. 


—I will devote my days and my nights to supporting and to supply- 
ing half a million of the bravest men who ever wore the American 
uniform and who ever left these shores to fight to protect us. 

—I will honor and respect our sworn commitments to protect the 
security of Southeast Asia, because in protecting their security I 
protect your security, your home, and your family, too. We will not 
now betray the troubled leaders and the hopeful people of that 
region who have relied on Uncle Sam’s word to shield them from 
aggression—not after other Presidents who preceded me gave 
their solemn word. I am going to see that that word is carried out. 

—wWe will hold the line against aggression as it has been drawn so 

_ often by the Congress and by the President. We will not now 

, nullify the word of the Congress or the people, as expressed in the 
SEATO Treaty, that we would come and take our stand in the 
face of common danger—that treaty was ratified by a vote in 
the Senate of 82 to 1—or the Tonkin Gulf Resolution, where there 
were only two votes against it, when they said they would support 
the President in whatever means it was necessary to take to deter 
aggression. I call on all of them to support him now. 

—At all times and in all ways and with all patience and all hope— 
your President and your country will strive for peace. 


Let no man, friend or foe, American or Asian, mistake our meaning. 


I remind all of you again tonight, and my fellow Americans who 
may be viewing this proceeding, of our exchange of correspondence with 
Ho Chi Minh. The North Vietnamese themselves released my letter on 
March 21st. In it, the President of the United States, on behalf of the 
United States, made what we thought was a fair and a firm offer. 


I said, “There is one good way to overcome this problem and move 
forward in the search for a peaceful settlement. That is for us to arrange 
for direct talks between trusted representatives in a secure setting and 
away from the glare of publicity. . . . 
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“As to the site of these bilateral discussions, I propose that there are 
several possibilities. We could, for example, have our representatives 
meet in Moscow, where contacts have already occurred. They could meet 
in some other country, such as Burma. You may have other sites in mind, 
and I would try to meet your suggestions. . . .” 


Can we be any more specific? Hanoi has spurned that olive branch. 
They answered with a rude “No” and they have repeated it time after 
disappointing time. Until they relent, until they see room for compromise 


and area for agreement, we must stand firm and we must stand unafraid. 
And we will. 


Peace will come—I am convinced of that. But until peace does 
come, I will continue, with the support of our loyal, determined people, 
to hold the line that we have drawn against aggression—and to hold it 
firm and to hold it steady. 

In all that I do, I will be strengthened by the powerful testimony 
for freedom that you sons of labor have given here in this hall. You coura- 
geous men of labor have supported our fighting men every time they 
needed you. You have spoken as free men under fire must speak. Now, 
may all the world hear you. And may God bless you for what you have said 
and what you have done. May God keep those men until we can bring 
them back home in honor and in victory. 


Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 7:03 p.m., at the Americana Hotel, Bal Harbour, 
Fla. The speech was broadcast nationally. 











Report on Vietnam Conflict 


The President’s Remarks and Press Briefing of 
Col. Daniel James, Jr., USAF. December 13, 1967 


THE PresIDENT. Colonel James had in excess of 100 mis- 
sions in Korea. He is a fighter pilot who has had almost 
the equivalent of that in Southeast Asia. He has had some 
78 or 79 missions over North Vietnam. 

I talked to him about a good many things, specifically 
the air campaign there; what they are doing; the morale 
of our troops, particularly of our pilots; our equipment; 
the quality of the opposition and the problems he faces; 


- the progress that the services have made; advancing people 


on their merit without regard to color; the work that he 
has done with the people of Thailand and how they got 
along with them. 


Colonel James’ name is Col. Daniel James, Jr., and his 
nickname is “Chappy.” He has reported into Washington 
before he picks up his family in Arizona. He met with 
Senator Hayden briefly earlier. 

He has been vice commander of the 8th Tactical 
Fighter Wing in Thailand. You will remember his com- 
mander was in a short time ago, Col. Robin Olds—his 
wing commander. 


In many of these combat missions, Colonel James, be- 
cause of his experience and his ability, was the strike 
leader. 

He has three children. His son is going to be a fighter 
pilot. He is at the University of Arizona now and is plan- 
ning to go to another school. His daughter was a steward- 
ess for TWA. 

I think I have covered generally what we talked about. 
I will leave and take another appointment which I have. 
If you have any questions of Colonel James, I guess if he 
can take care of the North Vietnamese he can take care 
of you. I don’t know. 

This is Col. James V. Cross, my Armed Forces Aide 
and this is Major Robinson. But he tells me he is Lieu- 
tenant Colonel as of this morning. He is Army Assistant 
to the Armed Forces Aide to the President. 

Q. Colonel James, what did you tell the President in 
response to all of these questions? 

Cotonet James. I told the President about the in- 
crease in defenses in the Iron Triangle up there around 
what we jokingly call or refer to as “downtown,” which is 
anywhere right around Hanoi where they can get a shot 
at you. 

They are putting up a lot of stuff these days. There is 
a new and improved tactic in the MIG fights, due to their 
increased GCI capability. 
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So we are getting increasing response from especially 
the MIG 21’s. We have had to develop other tactics to 
counter them. We feel that we are doing a pretty good job 
of this. 

In the next few months we are going to be hampered 
- by weather. The President understands that. But also I 
emphasize the fact that we would like to keep the pressure 
on up there. 

What we hate in the fighter business more than any- 
thing else is when we have to stand down, for Christmas, 
for Tet, or any other thing because when we go back up 
we get an increased response from their defenses up there. 
It is a lot tougher on us. 

When we keep the pressure on them day after day we 
think we are having the effect that we need to have, to 
slow down the flow of goods and supplies to the South. 
That is our job. 

Q. Colonel, who is flying those MIG 21’s? 

CoLonEL JAMES. Just about every time I have a con- 
frontation with the press somebody wants to know that. 
I really don’t know. I have never seen one of them close 
up. Bill Kirk shot one down about a month ago and the 
guy was floating down in his parachute as Bill flew by. 
He wasn’t trying to look to see who he was because we 
really don’t care. 

The guy is shooting at you, you know. He is trying to 
knock you down and you are trying to knock him down. 
He is for their side. We know that. He is impressed with 
his cause and I am impressed with mine. I think mine is 
the best one. So I am trying to take him out of the sky. 

Q. Colonel, do you have any reason to believe that 
there might be North Koreans flying those planes? 

CoLoneL James. No. I wouldn’t mix it up with the 
North Korean pilots. There isn’t any characteristic in the 
present-day classic air battle that gives you a clue as to 
who the guy is. As I said, it is not very important to us. 

Q. How badly do you think North Vietnam is hurting 
from the bombing and the air attacks in general? 

CoLoneL James. I think they are hurting. It might 
sound like I am hesitating on my answer. I am not in a 
position to analyze the results. I can only say that we can 
judge from the response that we are getting and from the 
amount of traffic flow that we see going to the South. 
This is what we are trying to stop. 

When we keep the bombing up on a concentrated basis 
the number of trucks and goods trickling through to the 
lower part of Vietnam from North Vietnam—we hit at 
night mainly—we find is substantially decreasing. 

This gives us a clue that we are hurting them. Also, 
when you find that there are not as many SAM’s coming 
up you know they are hurting. When he reacts very 
violently when we hit a certain area—when he really gets 
excited like when we hit Phuc Yen—that hurts him. 
When we took that steel plant, Robin went in on the 
deck and did a fine job on that. We kept the pressure on 
until we knocked it out. 
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Too often people say, “Why do you go back?” We 
have got to hit them because they have wonderful recoup- 
ing powers. They are slowing down in rebuilding. This 
gives you an indication that they are hurting. 

More than destroying his will to fight, we are destroy- 
ing his ability to fight. We go about this will to fight a lot 
of times with the kind of ideology that they believe in and 
function under. It is kind of hard to destroy this will to 
fight without mass destruction to the population. Here, 
we are trying to destroy his ability to fight. 

Q. Colonel, did you recommend to the President that 
he not go for a bombing pause over Christmas? 

CoLoneEL JAMEs. No, I didn’t make any recommenda- 
tions to the President that he not go for them. I just 
mentioned the fact that we don’t like pauses because 
every time we pause, we catch heck when we go back up. 

Q. What do you think of the hot pursuit into Cambodia 
and Laos? 

CoLoneE JAmEs. Naturally, like any fighter pilot if I 
get a “jock” in my sights, I figure I might be able to kill 
him if I were able to chase him down. But I think the 
political implications here warrant our policy of not per- 
mitting us to. 

Q. Colonel, were you flying 105’s or something else? 

CoLone JAMEs. I was flying F—4’s. 

Q. Flying more strike or cover? 

CoLonEL JAMEs. We were flying more cover. How- 
ever, recently we were flying as many strikes as cover. 

CoLonEL Cross. Colonel James was the deputy wing 
commander of the organization that Colonel Olds com- 
manded. 

CoLonEL JAMES. We have spent in the past and the 
majority of our time escorting the 105’s during the day 
and striking at night and supplementing those strikes. 

Q. Colonel, how much of a problem is the weather 
going to be for the next few months? 

CoLoneL JAMES. It is going to be a great problem. To 
give you an example, last year I got there in December. 
We only got 5 or 6 days during the whole month of De- 
cember when we could get in. Of course we had holiday 
pauses, too. 

So if we are going to have a pause, this is the best time 
to have one. 

Q. When does the weather improve? 

CoLonEL James. It starts improving in March. But it 
really doesn’t start to look real good until around May. 
They have what they call “water day” there. They go 
around and throw water all over everybody and pray for 
rain and talk to the Buddha about it. I didn’t believe in it. 


My house boy told me one day, he says, ““Tomorrow is 
water day. We have got to go around and throw water 
over everybody and everything and pray for rain.” I said, 
“That is not going to get you much rain.” He said, “You 
don’t believe it.” I said, “No.” 

The next day they were throwing water around and at 
about 2 o’clock there was the hardest rain I ever saw in my 
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life. He came in the house with a big grin and I said, “I 
believe, I believe.” 

Q. Colonel, you said you were flying into what you 
called “downtown” and you also referred to the Iron Tri- 
angle. Is that in the North? 

CoLonEt James. This isn’t the Iron Triangle as you 
know it when you are talking—this is a different thing al- 
together. This is local terminology that we are talking 
about. We are talking about up around the area of Hanoi 
and of course if you get anywhere around the foot of that 
ridge there around Phuc Yen, that is tough. 

When we say “downtown” we are not talking about 
striking targets downtown. It came from the song “Down- 
town” and the guy singing about “you should be nervous 
tonight because tomorrow you got to go downtown.” 

Q. Colonel, would you like to improve your targets, 
Haiphong Harbor for example? 

CoLone James. That is not in the area of responsi- 
bility that I had. This was more in Navy territory. Would 
I like to see it struck? It is a place where they get an awful 
lot of supplies. It sure would be nice to see it go up. 

Q. What is your assessment of the performance of the 
SAM’s? There has been a fair amount of disagreement 
read about back here about how good a job the SAM’s 
have been doing against you all. 


CoLoneL JAMEs. I think the SAM’s just by their pres- 
ence—it is such a terrible weapon that it causes you a lot of 
headaches, But the most important thing to remember 
about the SAM is that it hasn’t been able to stop us. 


This was the feeling before the war, that we couldn’t 
operate on a sophisticated environment like this using the 
type of tactics we had before. We are talking about the 
possibility of fighting some other wars. They said these 
SAM and ground-to-air missiles were the main things and 
improved radar tracking like the 85’s was going to make 
the air unlivable for us, that we couldn’t survive. 


We developed tactics and techniques that we can sur- 
vive with. The SAM’s, especially even—if we see them 
in the proper time, it is a piece of cake. But it is a terrible 
weapon. It is a good weapon. I am not going to say it is 
not effective at all. But it can’t stop us. 

Q. What is your estimate of how many of them have 
scored hits? What proportion? 

CoLoneL James. I don’t have those figures, I wouldn’t 
want to make a guesstimate. We have not lost too many 
from the SAM’s; direct hits and things like that. We have 
had cases sometimes when the SAM’s—we have had to 
make certain maneuvers because of SAM’s that might get 
us into other trouble with the flak and this sort of thing. 

So this could be attributed partly to the SAM’s, But 
they could give us those figures, if they are releasable. I 
don’t know if they are right now. We worry as much about 
85’s as we do about SAM’s. 

We are down in the lower section of the North, just 
above the Demilitarized Zone and you get down low and 
57’s and 37’s can eat you up. But up North, way up North, 
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up around the Hanoi area, anywhere “downtown” there, 
you are worried about SAM’s and 85’s. 

Q. What can you say about the use of Chinese bases 
by these’ North Vietnamese? 

CoLoneEL JAMES. I don’t know whether you read that 
thing or not. They quoted me in Newsweek—not News- 
week but Aviation Week—about in the last issue where 
I said that I would like to see them operate out of Red 
China. 

That wasn’t exactly what I said. I said if when some- 
one asked me about “wouldn’t it be bad for us to force 
them into Red China by hitting their bases” and all of 
this stuff, I said that any time you can cause a fighter to 
have to come to the area from the same distance as you 
have to fight and fight away from home, then you are in 
better shape because then the fuel—just basics like fuel 
makes a difference, the time he has to stay airborne, and 
they have to carry external tanks. 

If we make it impossible for him to operate right there 
in his own backyard where he can bail out and walk back 
over to the field, then he has got to start worrying about— 
it puts another factor in there. He has to watch his fuel 
gauges like I have to do to get home. But he can fight 
right there to the last minute. 

We had an unconfirmed report that in the big Janu- 
ary 2 fight where we knocked out seven MIG’s in one 
day. I was on that mission. One of the guys came down 
below the clouds after recovering and he wanted to bail 
out. The control told him not to bail out. “Keep on flying 
until the fuel runs out.” He limped home with about a 
litre of fuel left over. We wish he had leaped out so we 
could claim No. 8. 

Q. Did you say you fly 105’s? 

CotoneL JAMES. No, F-4C’s and F-4D’s, the 
Phantom. 

Q. Your wing is operated out of Thailand? 

CotoneL JAmeEs. That is right. We operate from 
Ubon. We are based in Thailand. 

Q. Are you against any targets in Thailand? 

Cotonet James. No, I don’t know where targets in 
Thailand came from. I don’t know where that came 
from. There are no targets in Thailand. 

Q. Not even in the north? 

CoLonet JAMES. No, not in Thailand. 

Q. How about Cambodia? 

CoLonet JAMES. Not in Cambodia. 

Q. What did you tell the President about your equip- 
ment? 

CoLonet JAMES. I think it is the greatest. I think the 
F—4 today and the F—105 have really proven themselves. 
They kind of had a lot of people throwing rocks at them 
for a while before we went over there proving the worth 
and the value of the decision to buy the airplanes. 

We wish we had a lot more. It has done an outstanding 
job, very good with the sophisticated air-to-ground sys- 
tems, defense systems, electronic defense countermeasures. 
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Also, the F-4, we fight on equal basis with anything 
they have got out there and better than most of the birds 
that they have got. We welcome fights with the MIG’s 
and the 17’s. That is the only fun in the war, really, is 
mixing up with airplanes. It is the greatest thing there. 
That is the only reason we kind of have mixed emotions 
about hitting the Air Force, because when the airplanes 
don’t come up it is not much fun. 

We have no qualms about tangling with these 21’s. The 
only thing that gives him the edge at times up there, as 
I said, his GCI. By location, since we are in his backyard, 
they can accurately pinpoint us. 


Sometimes it is like being in a dark room with an 
enemy and he can see you but you can’t see him. 

Q. What is GCI? 

CoLoneL James. Ground control intercept, radar 
control. 

Q. What did you tell the President about the morale 
of the flyers over there and what can you say about the 
morale of World War II flyers? 

Cotonet James. The morale of the flyers, fighter 
pilots, is all that I can talk about. This isn’t just, by gosh, 
old school ties. My fighter pilots have always had a great 
morale. It is the greatest fraternity in the world, we say. 
When you have got a fraternity leader like Robin Olds, 
you have got to catch fire. 

We have got others like that. We have got the best 
in the world. There have been a lot of them before and a 
lot before us, and there will be more in front of us. They 
like the equipment, the challenge, and the job. Somebody 
was talking about—I read the stuff in the papers a lot 
about the guy who is always looking over his shoulder 
there asking, “Why am I here?” 

I don’t hear the fighter pilots asking that. We are jolly- 
well glad to be there. We believe in the decision that sent 
us there. All we want to know is “Where in the hell are 
they at?” 

Q. Do you have any aircraft to your credit, shoot- 
downs? 

CoLoneL James. No. The closest I came was in the 
January 2 fight where I had a really good shot at one. 
I changed leads and we got credit for him. I had a couple 
of close ones. I had a couple that I thought I did knock 
down but I couldn’t confirm it. 

Q. Do you think civilians are getting it much in the 
Hanoi area? 

CoLoneL JaMEs. No, I don’t think so. 

Q. Colonel, talk to us about how careful you are or 
what restrictions you are under to avoid hitting civilian 
targets when you go into sensitive areas. 

CoLoneL James. We have especially in the lower 
section—we don’t hit any targets for instance down 
around Dong Ha and Quang Tri. This is the area just 
north of the Demilitarized Zone right on up to the Navy 
port up there. We don’t hit anything down there unless 
we are cleared by FAC. This man says, “There is your 
target right there. I will come in and mark it with smoke 
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and you hit it.” These type of airplanes cannot survive up 
in the highest areas in the Hanoi area, Haiphong, and 
around there. 

So we don’t have FAC’s up there. We spend many hours 
of target study. We use every means that are available at 
our command, a combination of radar, visual, photo- 
graphs—we have continuous updated photographs—and 
we have standing orders that if you cannot positively iden- 
tify your target, you don’t strike. You bring the weapons 
all the way back. That is a tough thing to do when you 
have fought flak and stuff to get all the way up there. But 
that is the best way to get your neck in a sling up there, 
professionally, is to go and drop something on some place 
that you aren’t supposed to. 

Q. What about a craft that has been damaged and 
having to jettison? Is there much accidental dropping of 
bombs on possible civilian targets? 

CoLoneL James. This is possible. I have never seen 
one of our airplanes actuaily crashing in the midst of any 
of the big cities. Any time you have big operations like 
that going on, I have been fired on a heck of a lot of times 
right out of downtown. I have been fired on out of there 
many times and it kind of galls me that I can’t go back in. 

You can’t. I have also seen a tumbling missile, one of 
their own missiles that they fired at us that went into the 
city. It took evasive action and went tumbling into the 
cities. 

As I say, there is a great possibility and probability of 
this when you get a big fight going on up there and a big 
action going on. 

Reporter: Thank you. 


NOTE: The President introduced Colonel James at 12:55 p.m., in 
the Cabinet Room at the White House. 


Omnibus Credit Union Bill 


The President’s Remarks Upon Signing Bill To Amend 
Loan and Dividend Provisions of the Federal Credit 
Union Act. December 13, 1967 


Members of the Congress, ladies and gentlemen: 


We have come here this afternoon to strengthen the 
Federal credit unions—some of the little-known building 
blocks of democracy. 

The credit union story tells of do-it-yourself progress, 
of thrift, and of voluntary cooperation that is put to work 
for the good of America. 

Half of the Nation’s 23,000 credit unions are chartered 
and supervised by the Federal Government—the other 
half are supervised by the States. 

But the members—and no one else—own and operate 
these credit unions. 


In plants, in offices, in fraternal organizations, and 
military bases, wherever Americans have a bond of as- 
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sociation or occupation, credit unions serve them. Credit 
unions have only one purpose: to help their members 
save and to help their members borrow money at mini- 
mum cost. 

The credit union is another instrument of consumer 
protection. 


—lIt helps the elderly guard their precious retirement 
incomes. 

—It helps the serviceman and the worker escape the 
loan shark. 


—It helps the poor, who too often must pay the most 
for the credit they get. 


President Franklin Roosevelt knew the value of these 
peoples’ institutions when he signed the first Federal 
Credit Union Act of 1934. 

The bill that I sign today, we think, strengthens our 
Federal credit unions. It allows them to: 


—Lend money more easily. 
—Pay dividends twice as often, and 


—It allows them to pay dividends for a whole month 
on deposits received during the first 10 days of the month. 


A credit union can be another weapon in the war on 
poverty. 

For example: A year ago a Federal credit union was 
set up on Leech Lake Indian Reservation in Minnesota. 

One of its 6 members is a World War II veteran. He 
lost his wife in an accident. He is now trying to raise six 
children by himself. But in a year he had been able to save 
$300. He has enrolled his children in the credit union be- 
cause he has already learned the benefits of thrift. 

This man is going to try to break the chains of poverty 
that bind him. He has made a move toward self-sufficiency, 
toward self-respect, toward personal dignity. He has be- 
come a leader in his community. He has changed his way 
of life. 

That is just one case that we can cite today. But multiply 
Leech Lake by the other 23,000 credit unions. Multiply 
this one man by the other 19 million members. Multiply 
his $300 until you reach the total assets of credit unions: 
$12.5 billion. 

So the product is the story of our credit unions—-a story 
that I think every American can be proud of. For credit 
unions are making us a stronger nation in 19 million ways 
every day. These savings are a foundation of America’s 
bright future. 

We are so pleased that the Members of Congress, who 
have provided the leadership—Senator Sparkman, Con- 
gressman Patman, and the minority members on their 
committees—have brought us this legislation. 


It gives me great satisfaction to be here this afternoon 
and to approve it. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 5:20 p.m., in the Cabinet Room at 
the White House. 


As enacted, the bill (S. 1085) is Public Law 90-188. 
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Papers of President Andrew Johnson 


The President’s Remarks at the Presentation Ceremony. 
December 14, 1967 


Dr. Holt, Dr. Graf, Mr. Smith, Mr. Iglehart, ladies and 
gentlemen: 


It is difficult to reach a judgment of the presidency of 
Andrew Johnson. Scholars are still fighting out some of 
the issues. 

He was unexpectedly thrown into the fearful whirlpool 
of postwar Civil War politics. A war Democrat, rather 
than a Republican, he had no natural relationship with 
the Republicans, who dominated the Congress. 


He was a man of deep conviction. He was sometimes 
blinded by his passion into taking an unwise and unneces- 
sary course for the dominant political realities of that time. 


But we are interested in men as human beings. There 
can be little argument about his greatness. A critical his- 
torian once wrote, “He was born in the midst of degrading 
influences. He was brought up in the misery of the poor 
white class. He had no chance for breeding and none for 
book education; none for that half-conscious betterment 
which comes from association with cultivated and morally 
excellent people.” 


As if to answer this, Andrew Johnson, who spent his 
childhood as a tailor’s apprentice, as you have just ob- 
served, proudly told his fellow Congressmen once, “If be- 
ing poor was a crime, I should have to plead that I was 
guilty. Yes, I have wrestled with poverty, that gaunt and 
that haggard monster, and I have met it in the day and the 
night.” 

That is one of the principal problems that faces us to- 
day. We have come a long way in 100 years, but we are 
still wrestling with that gaunt and that haggard monster 
known as poverty. 

Today I spent a large part of my morning trying to get 
adequate funds to face that problem. I hope the Congress 
will be cooperative in that respect later in the day. 


But Johnson, by his courage, mastered poverty and 
illiteracy. He started out to build a political career. By the 
time he was 27, he had been elected to public office seven 
times. At age 38, he went to Washington as a Member of 
the House of Representatives. Ten years later, he was Gov- 
ernor of Tennessee. 


Two episodes, I think, can best highlight Johnson’s 
courage. You may have some better stories than these little 
ones, in this book. I will look forward with interest to 
perusing it. 

In 1855, the Know-Nothings, those violent advocates 
of anti-Catholic prejudice, put up a candidate against the 
then Governor Johnson. It was a very savage campaign. 
Governor Johnson was told that if he came to a meeting, 
he would be killed. He went. He walked to the podium 
and he put a cocked pistol on it. 
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He observed: “‘My fellow citizens, it is proper when free 
men assemble for the discussion of important public inter- 
ests that everything should be done decently and done in 
order. I have been informed that part of the business to be 
transacted is my assassination. I beg respectfully to pro- 
pose that this be the first business in order. If any man has 
come here for that purpose, then let him shoot.” 

After a minute or two of silence, Johnson turned to his 
speech, then, with this observation: “It appears that I 
have been misinformed.” 

It seems as if he had been reading Mark Twain, 
doesn’t it? 

“T will now proceed to address you on the subject which 
has called us together.” 

And he was reelected. 

The second example which displayed a different sort 
of courage took place in the Senate Chamber in the 
winter of 1860 and the spring of 1861. 

As the drums of disunion began to beat and the 
Southern States began to follow South Carolina into 
secession, one Senator from below the Mason-Dixon Line 
kept faith with the Constitution and kept faith with the 
heritage of Andrew Jackson, and that Senator was the 
Senator from Tennessee, Senator Andrew Johnson. 

Senator Jefferson Davis accused him of being an abo- 
litionist turncoat. But Johnson went to the basic level of 
American politics when he said: “If you are for preserv- 
ing this Union, in its great and its fundamental principles, 
then I am your ally. If I could not unsheathe my sword 
in vindication of the flag of my country, then I would 
return the sword to its scabbard. I would never sheathe it 
in the bosom of my mother. Never! Never! Never!” 

A month later he put it a little bit differently in a 
phrase that has sounded down through the years, and I 
know many of you recall it. “I trust in God that the old 
flag of the Union will never be struck.” 

So it is, President Holt, a very great pleasure for me 
this morning to accept these papers of Andrew Johnson. 
I think we will all take heart in the courage this man dis- 
played, the, accomplishments of this distinguished and 
authentic son of the Tennessee frontier. 

Courage is synonymous with Tennessee. Many people 
in my State reverently believe, and I think can prove it, 
that there never would have been a Texas except for 
Tennessee. 


The love of freedom and the courage to defend it have 
been born into the bosom of all the children who come 
into existence in that State. It is not only born into them; 
it is kept there until they are laid to rest. 

So we welcome very much the thoughtfulness and the 
generosity of the educational people of your State in 
making it possible for those who want the truth and who 
want to review the progress of this Nation in some of its 
most critical periods to see the works that you have pre- 
pared here. 

The Cabinet has grown some since Johnson’s day— 
practically doubled—but the Cabinet Room where he 
met with his Cabinet sometimes is now used for various 
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purposes—primarily we call it the Treaty Room, where we 
reach agreements with other nations and confirm that by 
our signatures. 

I think that Luci may have used it for other purposes 
on occasions all the way from sparking to studying a very 
difficult mathematics course she had. But we never go in 
here without remembering that this is where Johnson first 
met with his Cabinet and we see the chairs that they sat in. 

We thank you very much. We ask you to express our 
gratitude to the people of your State, who are led by that 
noble, worthy, courageous Governor. We hope to be 
worthy of your thoughtfulness and your confidence. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:25 a.m. in the Cabinet Room at 
the White House. 

Dr. A. D. Holt, president of the University of Tennessee, made 
the presentation. Also present were Dr. Leroy Graf, editor of the 
Andrew Johnson papers, Lewis Iglehart, director of the University 
of Tennessee Press, and Sam Smith, head of the Tennessee Historical 
Association. 


Flammable Fabrics Act 


The President’s Remarks Upon Signihg Amendments 
to the Act. December 14, 1967 


Secretary Gardner, Secretary Trowbridge, Secretary 
Cohen, Senator Magnuson, Chairman Staggers, Mem- 
bers of the Congress, ladies and gentlemen: 


About a year ago, an 11-year-old little girl struck a 
match—for no reason at all—just the way children 
often do. 

That match fell on to her cotton blouse. That blouse 
burst into flames. The child tried to beat out the fire her- 
self. Then she panicked and began running. That just 
fanned the flames. 

Her mother chased after her and wrapped her in a 
towel. But the blouse still continued to burn. Finally, she 
pushed the little girl into a shower to douse the flames. 

The girl subsequently spent more than 9 weeks in the 
hospital—6 of them in the care of plastic surgeons. 

The doctors used every miracle of medicine that they 
could conceive of. Still, that little girl has remained 
scarred. 

But the burns were not the only price that she paid. Her 
mind was scarred, too. Now she is under a psychiatrist’s 
care. 

Later, her father had the remains of the blouse tested. 
Surely, he thought, the law of the land, and the legisla- 
tures, and the President should see that we have laws to 
protect our little children from themselves and from causes 
like this. 

But he found that the fabric in that blouse had met all 
the standards under that law. That law was the Flamma- 
ble Fabrics Act that had been passed 14 years ago. 

But that law 14 years ago was not sufficient today. 
That law has failed us and failed that little girl. She was 
the victim of a very terrible blow of fate. She was the 
victim of a very insufficient law. 
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Our 200 million people are victims in many fields 
today. 

But I don’t think her case is unique: 

—More than 3,000 other Americans die each year 
just because their clothing catches fire. 

—Tens of thousands still spend painful weeks in the 
hospital. They are badly burned by fabrics that become 
deadly torches. 

I am very concerned—I am not a concerned Democrat 
but a concerned American—but I am very concerned 
with the figures we see appearing on the horizon. It looks 
like our infant death rate is going down and down. It 
looks like, perhaps, maybe—I don’t want my credibility 
brought into question—I just can’t be positive but it looks 
like, perhaps, maybe that is because of some of the legis- 
lation that you men and women in the Congress and in 
the Cabinet have sponsored to provide health programs 
for our newborn children. 

It looks like our death rate for adults is going down. 
We cannot tell. All the figures for the year are not in. 

But it looks like a rather sizable decline in our death 
rate. That could be because Harry Truman back many 
years ago had the courage, when they called him every 
name except a good milk cow, to propose some health 
measures that we got around to 20 years later—and to 
do something about it. 

It may be that an old person lives longer today because 
they have hospital treatment. Some 4 million did under 
Medicare this year. 

Some 5 million had their doctors’ bills paid. 

I had a young lady who works in the White House, a 
reporter—and she had her mother with an incurable 
disease. I can see it taking its part from her. 

I wrote her a little note and said, “I am thinking for 
you. I am praying for you. And I know there is nothing 
we can do about it—not now. Some day we are going 
to find a cure for this. But we are thinking of you.” 

She wrote me back and said, “I think there is one 
thing you ought to know. You have already thought of 
me—you and the Congress and the people—because I 
have got lots of things to worry about. 

“But one thing I am not worrying about is who is pay- 
ing the doctor bills. I am not worrying about who is 
going to pay the hospital bill because the Congress has 
provided Medicare. 


“I have been putting in through the months—and that 
has taken care of it. That is one burden I don’t have to 
bear.” 


So that is something I think—occasionally I make ref- 
erences, as you may have observed, to people who vote 
against some of the bills that I think are good bills. They 
can have equal time for this, if they want to. 


I don’t ever want to get personal. I don’t want to get 
into name-calling contests. I don’t want to say any ugly 
things about individuals. But I do about policies, about 
programs, and about bills. 
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I also say very much to the irritation of some of the 
members of my party. I say good things about the mem- 
bers of the other party—when there are good things to say. 
We frequently have that opportunity. 

This is an instance this morning because there are a 
great many things—practically everything that Congress 
really does has help from both sides to some degree. 

So today, we have come here, and we are going to 
strengthen the law that in 14 years has proven itself 
inadequate. In this new Flammable Fabrics Act, we are 
going to give renewed shields against anguish and against 
agony. 

This is what this bill does: 


—lIt says to Mr. Trowbridge that he will be able to— 
I hope very promptly—set modern and effective 
safety standards. He will not need an act of Con- 
gress every time a new standard is needed for some 
fabric used in a blouse, or in a sweater, or in a 
child’s cowboy or Indian suit. I have asked the 
Secretary to put his experts to work yesterday in 
setting the standards in anticipation of signing the 
law today. 


—The law’s coverage of clothing is strengthened and 
is broadened considerably. For the first time, fabrics 
used in blankets, rugs, drapes, and upholstery will 
come under the law’s protection. So will hats, gloves, 
and shoes. 

—This bill will better protect us all from imported 
fabrics which do not meet American safety standards. 

—lIt will give us new power to discover how and why 
these fabrics burn—how they can be made less 
flammable. 


This law does not blacklist anyone. It won’t put any 
reputable firm out of business. It will protect the honest 
manufacturer. But it will protect him from unscrupulous 
manufacturers and unscrupulous competition. 


Above all, it does the one thing that ought to be the 
test of every law: It protects the American people. 

Our 1967 countdown for consumers is underway. 

A man was asking me last night about my grandfather 
and my father—and their political lives—and was say- 
ing, “Would you please point to certain things that you 
recall and that impressed you which you would like to 
have attached to their names?” 


I tried to review some of the measures: the Blue Sky 
law my father had introduced, and the act to save the 
Alamo from being torn down—and some of the little 
things he told me as a boy. 


Some day you folks are going to be old enough to be 
grandfathers, too. They are going to be asking you—your 
grandchildren, about “What did your grandfather do 
that you would like to have him remembered by?” 

I can think of nothing that would give them greater 
pride than to save a little child from a burning blouse, or 
to save a widowed mother from paying 40 percent in- 
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terest without knowing it, or from saving some housewife 
from buying meat with worms in it. 

Those are the things that don’t cost a lot of money— 
these consumer things. 

Betty Furness’ program gives you more for less expendi- 
ture than anything I know of. 

I am telling you, you had better get with it because the 
women in this country are going to insist on it. They are 
tired of eating diseased meat and seeing their babies 
burned up in blouses, and having pipelines break under 
their houses, in their streets, and across the country —when 
it can all be curbed, at least, if not completely avoided. 

Our 1967 proposal, I believe, contains 12 consumer 
bills. 

You hear a lot being said about the Congress. Some of 
our enemies—and this includes men in both parties—we 
don’t want to get partisan—say it is a very bad Congress. 
If they want to better it, they can pass some of these 12 
bills that are up there. 

We started with No. 12. That was the program for the 
year. I checked off No. 12 three weeks ago. I signed the 
product safety bill. 

Then I checked off No. 11 last week. That was the 
clinical laboratories part of the Partnership for 
Health amendments. 

Today, we are going to check off No. 10. That is the 
Flammable Fabrics Act. 

Tomorrow, we are going to check off No. 9. That is 
the Wholesome Meat Act. 

I am not saying anything about the rat bill. That has 
already been taken care of. 

That still leaves us No. 8—a Truth- as -Lending bill. 
That has passed the Senate. That has passed certain steps 
in the House. We hope we can get it as soon as possible. 

There is the gas pipeline safety bill that has passed the 
Senate and is pending in the House. 

That gets us down to half a dozen or less. That is almost 
half—that is half. A half a dozen is half of a dozen! 
(Laughter ) 

But we just have half of the session—half of the Con- 
gress. This is just one session. 





We hope the next session can—elected next year—can 
get those others passed. 


Our society is more prosperous and it is more complex 
than any the world has ever known. It has not altogether 
eliminated some of these avoidable dangers. 

There are still some petty deceits that people normally 
practice in their trade. But it is up to good government— 
and it is up to our good common sense—to say that we 
must make every effort that we can that is legitimate to 
protect ourselves from these dangers and to protect our- 
selves from these deceits. 

So this morning, I would like to say to the American 
people that we have much left to do. We haven’t got all of 
these problems met by a long shot. But we are making 
progress. 
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Twelve, eleven, ten, nine, eight, and we will be down 
to six—and that is six more than we have ever acted on 
heretofore. 

This is a good service. This helps to make this a good 
Congress. This shows, I think, that they are good men— 
in both good parties. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:43 a.m., in the East Room at the 
White House. 
As enacted, the bill (S. 1003) is Public Law 90-189. 


200th Anniversary of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 


The President’s Remarks at a Ceremony at the 
Smithsonian Institution. December 14, 1967 


Dr. Ripley, Senator Benton, Members of Congress, ladies 
and gentlemen: 


Senator Benton did say to me coming up here that 
he wished that I would give him what information I had 
on politics. I don’t know how a man could be very learned 
in that field and have such a poor poll unless there is some- 
thing wrong with politics or polls. But I may need to know 
something about business. It depends on your frame of 
mind. 

I agreed with Senator Benton that I would tell him 
what little I knew about politics if he would tell me all 
he knew about business. 

The first thing he did was get up here and make a pre- 
diction. I thought he was bragging for a moment about 
how long he had been connected with the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica until I found out he was predicting what a 
short time I would be President. 

Let’s just leave it this way: He is better at explaining 
things than he is at prophesying. 

I would like to quote—and, Senator Benton, if it 
pleases you, sir—to disagree with something I read in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. I am a concerned Democrat 
who is exercising my free — of free speech and my 
right to dissent. 

What I read that I disagre ed with in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica concerned education. This is what it said: 

“Education (consists of) instructing children. . . in 

such branches of knowledge and polite exercises as are 

suitable to their genius and station.” 

That statement appeared in the Britannica, “suitable 
to their genius and station.” It appeared in the first edi- 
tion of the Britannica 200 years ago. That shows what 
has happened in 200 years, doesn’t it? 

I don’t believe it. Neither does today’s Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. 

For this gift to 1,000 schools that you have talked about 
underscores the idea that in America education must be 
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concerned not with the station of our young people—not 
with their station—but with their ability. 

By this very generous and farsighted act of yours, plac- 
ing these Presidential reference libraries in these poor 
schools attended by our poor children, Senator Benton, 
you and your organization are helping to give these people 
power—power to rise above the arbitrary “station” they 
were born to. 

Nothing gives me greater satisfaction than the fact 
that the old ideas of station and the old ideas of privilege 
are withering away and are dying on the vine. I think 
that is especially true in education. Nothing makes me 
happier than to know that I have had a little part in it 
in the past 4 years, in creating the conditions that will 
one day—that will one day—give every child as much 
education as he or she can take. 

I am going to talk to you about what we have done 
here in a moment. Before you get too tired, I am going 
to break the bad news to you first. I am going to tell 
you what we haven't done, and I think it is an inter- 
national disgrace—that there are human beings walking 
around on two legs in this day and age who would permit 
a condition like this to continue—where four people out 
of ten can’t read “dog,” can’t spell “cat,” and can’t 
write “mama.” 

That is the kind of civilization we are leading. Some 
people are satisfied with it. Some people are content with 
it. Some people are apparently willing to let us stay that 
way for fear we are going too far too fast. 

I don’t feel that way about it. I am happy that we are 
doing something, not only to let people out of poverty, 
but something to let every boy and girl have all the edu- 
cation that he or she can take. 

The day before yesterday I went to a little town near 
my home where we had a junior college just established. 
We had a program—the Higher Education Facilities Act 
of 1965. Under title V, you could build libraries. The 
Federal Government put in 50 percent and the local peo- 
ple voted a bond issue and put in 50 percent. 

Anyway, we planned for a junior college so boys and 
girls could stay with mama and papa and live at home— 
eat mother’s cooking, so they wouldn’t have to go to a 
dormitory that they couldn’t afford—and go to a junior 
college, and get 2 years of college. 

In 1900 we had eight junior colleges in this country. 
When I became President we had 600-plus junior col- 
leges in this country. Today we have 900 junior colleges. 
In 3 years we have added 300 junior colleges—one or 
two opening every week. 


We took a poll. It wasn’t a little Harris poll or a Gallup 
poll. They get awfully busy working for other people this 
season of the year. 

But we took a poll. There were 150 students who were 
eligible for that junior college. The people voted a bond 
issue. We built the junior college. We opened it the day 
before yesterday. I went by there to pay my respects and 
take a look at it. 
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I said, ““Where are your 150?” They said, “They are out 
there with 1,850 more. We have an enrollment of 2,000, 
eager, yearning, seeking knowledge.” This is the first time 
they had the facilities, equipment and staff, and so forth, 
to give it to them. 

I am glad that Senator Benton and his vision and his 
generosity are going to make available the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. I hope it is not one 200 years old, because that 
school is Cotulla—Cotulla. It is a Latin-American school. 
You probably have the Latin pronunciation. 

But we didn’t have an Encyclopaedia Britannica then. 
We didn’t deal with this business of station. Johnson City 


- doesn’t have an Encyclopaedia Britannica either, or didn’t 


have when I went to school there some years ago. 

I am glad you are recognizing those two. 

But what makes me prouder than ever, Senator, is that 
for many years you have been in the forefront of a move- 
ment in this country to get the Federal Government 
deeply concerned about giving every boy and girl all the 
education that he or she can take. 

When you take that slogan, or that motto, or that ob- 
jective, I think that is a rather remarkable development. 
There has never been anything like it in the history of the 
world. The horizon of opportunity has been broadened 
for millions of children—young children. 

You know what we are doing for education in this coun- 
try and what we have done in the last 3 years, too. Be- 
cause the Federal aid to education was a very dirty word 
in all of my campaigns for 24 years—12 years in the 
House and 12 years in the Senate. 

But we are giving them education in Head Start at 
4 years old. You move down the street two blocks and we 
are teaching them to read and write at 74 years old. 

Aren’t you proud of that kind of a program? 

In 3 years the number of children from 3 years old 
to 4 years old in nursery schools in the United States— 
children 3 to 4 in nursery schools in the United States— 
has jumped 29 percent—in 3 years. 

The dropout rate is down by more than a fifth in 5 years. 

There were 4.3 million students in college in 1963, 
when I took the oath of office. Today there are 6 mil- 
lion—not 4 million—6.1 million in college 3 years later. 
We haven’t got this year’s gain—4 to 6 to 7, whatever 
it is. 

The Federal Government has had a very major role 
in education. That may be one of the big reasons for our 
deficit. We don’t like deficits. We don’t want deficits. 
We are going to try to do something about deficits. But 
the big deficits we have had in this country have been in 
the deficits in education, and the deficit in health. We are 
doing something about those deficits, too. 

In the last 3 years our educational spending: when I 
became President it was $4 billion a year—today it is $12 
billion a year. In 3 years, up 3 times. 

Our spending for university research has gone up 61 
percent in the last 5 years—and is now bearing the sort of 
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fruit that you are going to be reading about tomorrow 
morning. 

What are you going to read about tomorrow morning? 
It is going to be one of the most important stories that 
you ever read, your daddy ever read, or your grandpappy 
ever read. 

At this very moment, the biochemists at Stanford Uni- 
versity are announcing a very spectacular breakthrough 
in human knowledge. They have for the first time finally 
succeeded in manufacturing a synthetic molecule that 
displays the full biological activity of a natural molecule 
in a living organism. 

In the words of this Nobel Peace Prize winner, and 
others associated with him, they have come “‘the closest 
yet to creating life in the laboratory” by manufacturing 
“the living genetic material of a virus.” When this man- 
made viral material infected bacteria, it began to re- 
produce itself. 

Think about the state ordaining life. This is going to bel 
one of the great problems—one of the big decisions. If you 
think about some of these decisions the present President! 
is making—it is going to be a kindergarten class compared 
to the decisions some future President is going to have to 
make. 

These men have unlocked a fundamental secret of 
life. It is an awesome accomplishment. It opens a wide 
door to new discoveries in fighting disease and building 
much healthier lives for all human beings. It could be the 
first step—these great laboratory geniuses say—toward 
the future control of certain types of cancer. 

The work of these scientists, headed by Dr. Arthur 
Kornberg, is living proof of the creative partnership which 
has developed over the years between science, between 
the universities, and their Government. If you want to 
say “Federal”, then “Federal Government.” 

We are quite proud that their explorations have been 
made possible by public grants from the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s National Institutes of Health and their Na- 
tional Science Foundation. 

We are quite proud that there has been a substantial 
drop, as a result of our program for children—our ap- 
propriations in behalf of medicine for children—in the 
infant death rate. 


There has been a substantial drop—we hope it con- 
tinues as it shows now—in our death rate. How much 
that is connected with the fact that all of our people 
over 65 have a chance to have medicare and hospitals, 
have a chance to have their doctor bills paid, have a 
chance to go to a nursing home, have a chance for your 
mothers, fathers, grandmothers, and grandfathers to be 
taken care of—how much that is having to do with the 
declining death rate is a matter of conjecture. We can’t 
prove that. I don’t want to get my credibility involved 
any more, because I have all the election year problems 
I can deal with now. 

But I want to ask you, when you read about what they 
are doing here at Stanford, when you read about what 
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they are doing out here at NIH, when you read what they 
are doing at Head Start, when you read about what they 
are doing with 74-year-old men and women learning to 
read and write, and when you read about cutting that 
infant death rate, you read about reducing that total 
death rate in the country, and you read about pulling 
people up above the poverty level by the millions for the 
first time—is there any satisfaction in the world that can 
really be greater than bettering humankind by educating 
the mind and building and preserving the body? 

I was thanking Senator Benton for some more of his 
generosity. He came to see Mrs. Johnson the other day. 
He had admired some paintings in Senator Lehman’s 
office many years ago. He went down to the art gallery 
when he got enough money to pay for them and bought 
some himself. He saved them through the years and treas- 
ured them very much. 

He saw Mrs. Johnson and said, “I want to give this to 
my country. I want to give it to the White House.” That 
beautiful painting is there in the White House where it is 
admired every day by thousands of Americans who come 
and go from that house—that first house of the land. 

But what Senator Benton and his people are doing here 
today is going to live long after people forget that beauti- 
ful painting. 

The knowledge that he is going to open up and expose 
to these children—the information—in all the Cotullas 
and Johnson Cities and other places of the land—is going 
to pay results long after the pictures have faded. 

So I want to say that as man continues with this work— 
education and health to make these wonderful discov- 
eries such as Dr. Kornberg has just made at Stanford 
University—I devoutly hope that men like him will grow 
in the wisdom that is needed to apply the results of this 
study to all mankind. 

I remember how frightening it was when we split the 
atom—how frightening it still is. But thank goodness we 
have had the wisdom of men with prudence and under- 
standing to deal with this problem. 

I devoutly hope that men like Dr. Kornberg will grow 
with wisdom in the years. 

While this is being announced today—this afternoon, 
tonight, at Stanford University, across the land—another 
great experiment is under way all across America. That 
is one that Senator Benton is participating in. That is 
in unlocking the power—unleashing, not Chiang Kai- 
shek—but unleashing the power of the human potential. 

Unleashing the power of the human potential has 
always been the American dream in this country. If we 
can keep the momentum of education going—it is going 
to slow some when we start balancing these budgets and 
we try to have guns and butter, and try to protect our 
freedom with one hand; keep our guard up and our hand 
out with education and health and the others—we cannot 
do it all overnight. 


But we are moving forward. We are moving again. 
That curve is going up in education and in health. 
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If we can only improve the quality of education and 
the quantity of education at every level, and we can make 
education available to every child. There are really not 
many types of children. There are not many types of 
human beings. And there is really not any difference in 
them. They have two legs, two arms, and just three colors. 

If we treat them all alike—my little Luci made the 
best civil rights speech I have ever heard. 

She said, “I don’t understand why all of this misunder- 
standing and hatred and everything about civil rights.” 
She was 11 years old. She was out in California. 

I was frightened to death that she was going to elimi- 
nate me from the race with the civil rights speech. 

But she said, “I have white hair and blue eyes and my 
mother has brown hair and brown eyes, my sister has 
olive skin and dark hair and my daddy—what little hair 
he has got—has black hair. He is fair. We all have differ- 
ent colors. I have different colored hair, different colored 
skin and we have the most wonderful family. We just get 
along fine. If we can get along well together, I don’t know 
why all the world can’t get along together.” 

So if we can make an education available to all who 
are fair, all who are blonde, all who are brunette, and all 
the different colors, all with the same legs, same arms and 
the same hearts, if we can do that we shall make this 
country. the America that we want it to be. 

We shall make this country the American reality. We 
shall make this country the land that our great grand- 
parents thought they were coming to when they first set 
foot on our shores. 

Pardon me for asking you to stand this long. I appre- 
ciate your indulgence. I always have the feeling that I 
enjoy talking about the potentials, the human potentials 
and bettering humankind, by conservation, by educa- 
tion, by medical care and health care—I enjoy talking 
about it perhaps more than some people enjoy hear- 
ing it. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 6 p.m. at the Smithsonian Institution’s 
Museum of History and Technology. As printed above, this item 
follows the text of the White House press release. 

At the ceremony, William Benton, chairman of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, Inc., and former Senator from Connecticut, announced 
the donation of 1,000 sets of reference books to disadvantaged 
schools and libraries throughout the country. The books, dedicated 
jointly to Queen Elizabeth II of England and President Johnson, 


are called “Presidential Reference Libraries” in honor of the Presi- 
dent’s efforts on behalf of education. 


Wholesome Meat Act 


The President’s Remarks Upon Signing the Bill 
Amending the Meat Inspection Act. December 15, 1967 


Secretary Freeman, Miss Furness, Senator Holland, Sen- 
ator Mondale, Senator Montoya, Chairman Poage, Mem- 
bers of Congress, ladies and gentlemen: 

In 1906, Upton Sinclair roused the conscience of the 
country with his book “The Jungle.” It described condi- 
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tions in our meat packing plants. I thought it would be 
good this morning if I read you a line or two: 

“There would be meat that had tumbled out on the 
floor, where the workers had tramped . . . in barrels 
(were) dirt and rust and old nails and stale water. . . 
(all) taken up and dumped into the hoppers with the 
fresh meat, and sent out to the public’s breakfast.” 

Then listen to this: 

“A man was wrapping pork shoulders. He dropped one 
in the sawdust, picked it up and wiped it off with a dirty, 
sour rag . . . Beef was being broken on an open dock, 
by a dirt road, in 95-degree weather. There were flies in 
the meat. Drums of bones and meat scraps were covered 
with maggots.” 

What I just read to you was not from “The Jungle.” 
It did not happen 60 years ago when Upton Sinclair 
was writing his book. It happened in July 1967. It was 
written by a United States Federal Government inspec- 
tor after a visit to one of our great, modern packing 
plants. 

We are here this morning to make sure that that plant 
will either clean up or close down. 

We have waited a long time for this bill. 


Upton Sinclair’s book spurred the public to fight for 
a clean meat bill. They got a clean meat bill—the Meat 
Inspection Act of 1907. 

President Theodore Roosevelt said it would “insure 
wholesomeness from the hoof to the can.” 


But that bill did only a very small part of the job. It 
covered only meat that crossed State lines. 

That left a gap. It did not protect our families against 
834 billion pounds of meat that received no Federal 
inspection. 

That is enough meat to feed 50 million people. 

That is 15 percent of all the fresh meat that is sold— 
and that is 25 percent of all the processed meat products 
sold—in this entire country. 

This doesn’t mean that all, or even half, of that meat 
in any way is tainted—or suspected. But: 


—It does mean that somewhere there are some packers 
who have been peddling meat from “4—D” ani- 
mals—dead, dying, disabled, and diseased. 

—It does mean that these shady processors—whoever 
and wherever they may be—have been allowed to 
operate some filthy plants in this country, and one 
filthy plant is one too many. 

—lIt does mean we are risking the health of our children 
and of our families. 


This is an intolerable condition in the 20th Century in 
a modern nation that prides itself on reputed leadership 
of the world. I have been urging and I have been asking 
for a strong meat inspection bill since 1964. 

The Wholesome Meat Act of 1967—which has been 
brought to me by the good work of the Congress—will 
give something priceless, I think, to American housewives. 
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It will give them assurance that the meat that they put 
on the dinner table for their husbands and their children 
is pure; that it has been packed and it has been processed 
in a sanitary plant. 


Here is what this bill does: 


—It gives the State 2 years to develop a meat in- 
spection program that is equally as good as the 
Federal Government’s. If the State does not do so, 
the Federal system will be applied. 

—It offers the States Federal help to set up those 
inspection systems. 


—lIt raises the quality standards for all imported 
meats. 


—And, it gives the Secretary of Agriculture—for the 
first time—the power to inspect State plants. If a 
State won’t clean up a plant which endangers the 
public health of that State’s citizens, then the 
Federal Government will clean it up and will take 
action, and has the authority to do so. 


But even the best protection laws won’t work unless 
they are effectively enforced. I have asked Secretary 
Freeman to go out in the countryside to get the inspectors 
he needs and to bring about the necessary enforcement. 

And this is not going to break our budget. It will break 
somebody, if we don’t do it. 

This Wholesome Meat Act is a landmark, we think, 
in consumer protection, It helps every American—by 
assuring him that the meat his family consumes has been 
inspected with their health and their safety in mind. 

Mr. Sinclair, I am told, is here today. If he is I would 
like for him to stand up. 

Mr. Sinclair, we are so glad to have you here in the 
East Room with many of the distinguished Members of 
the Congress and people who are interested in this whole- 
some meat legislation. 

This will really crown the crusade that you, yourself, 
began some 60 years ago. 

We salute you, sir, and we thank you. 

If I may, I have a man-bites-dog story here. I know 
that is the rule the media operates on. I want to observe 
this morning that this bill is here because other writers 
have carried on a crusade, too. 

Perceptive and responsible men have gone about arous- 
ing the conscience of America in our day—as Miss 
Furness is in hers. These people are the journalists who 
exposed the conditions that this bill is meant to remedy. 

So I find more than great public good this morning in 
this ceremony. It is a personal pleasure to me to be on the 
side of the Fourth Estate—for at least once. 

I only hope that its members will not be so startled by 
my tribute that they fail to report properly for posterity. 

For it should be written, on the evidence of this and 
on many other days of celebration, that the good people 
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of America will always respond when they have the facts— 
and when they hear a responsible call to action. 


At least, according to my slide rules, calculations, and 
judgments for 37 years—at least applied by myself—they 
have exercised good judgment. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 11:12 a.m., in the East Room at the 
White House. As printed above, this item follows the text of the 


White House release. 
As enacted the bill (H.R. 12144) is Public Law 90-201. 


New Haven Railroad 


Statement by the President After Authorizing Federal 
Assistance to the Railroad. December 15, 1967 


The Federal Government is acting today to keep the 
New Haven Railroad running. 


We are acting on behalf of: 


—The 40,000 commuters who use it daily to get to 
their jobs. 

—The 5 million people for whom the New Haven 
provides the only available railway service. 


Last May I met with the New England Governors at 
Windsor Locks in Connecticut. High on the agenda was 
the plight of the New Haven. I pledged the full coopera- 
tion of the Federal Government. I directed officials of the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development and 
the Department of Transportation to remain in close 
touch with officials of the railroad and the States of Con- 
necticut, New York, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island. 

The problem today is even more urgent. 

The New Haven now awaits inclusion in the proposed 
merger of the New York Central and Pennsylvania Rail- 
roads. But this is still before the courts. 


In the meantime, the New Haven is close to financial 
disaster. Within months, it may not be able to meet its 
payroll. It needs help now. 


To keep the New Haven running until a permanent 
solution is found, I have authorized the following im- 
mediate actions: 


1. Secretary Weaver has approved the awarding of 
an urban mass transit capital grant. It will provide more 
than $28 million to improve the railroad’s west end com- 
muter service in the next few years. Details of the grant 
will be developed in response to specific requirements by 
officials of the Federal Government, the New Haven, and 
the States of Connecticut and New York. But the pur- 
pose of this action is clear—to provide better commuter 
service between New York City and its northern suburbs. 

2. Secretary Boyd will speed action to provide about 
$500,000 for improvements to the railroad’s right-of- 
way. This is part of the Department of Transportation’s 
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demonstration program for high-speed ground trans- 
portation. 

3. To assist the New Haven with its cash emergency, 
the Federal Government is agreeing, subject to court ap- 
proval, to a plan for immediate debt deferral. In effect, 
this would make available to the railroad $1.7 million in 
cash, funds now earmarked for payment to the Federal 
Government. Under the proposed agreement, the Federal 
Government’s financial interest will be fully protected. 
As part of this plan, the Government will not press various 
disputed claims for interest. 

These actions are not the final answers for the New 
Haven. They do help avert an immediate crisis. 

The New Haven’s problems are symptomatic of what 
afflicts much of America’s system of urban transportation. 
Even as we act today, we rededicate ourselves to the ideal 


of a national transportation network worthy of the people 
it serves. 


Prime Minister Lester Pearson 
of Canada 


White House Statement on the Retirement of the 
Prime Minister. December 15, 1967 


Prime Minister Pearson has served his country and the 
world for 40 years with distinction—as diplomat, party 
leader, and Prime Minister. We shall remain in close con- 
tact with the Prime Minister in the weeks ahead. We be- 
lieve that the cordial relations which our two countries 
have so long enjoyed will continue beyond his retirement. 


Jewish Social Service Agency 
of Washington 


Announcement of Presentation of Bronze Plaque in 
Recognition of the President’s Contribution in 
Immigration and Civil Rights Policy. 

December 15, 1967 


President Johnson today accepted a bronze plaque 
from the Jewish Social Service Agency of Washington 
in recognition of the President’s work to establish the 
American ideal in immigration and civil rights. Making 
the presentation were Internal Revenue Commissioner 
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Sheldon S. Cohen, Mr. Richard England, and Mr. Jac 
J. Lehrman, all officers of the JSSA. 

The JSSA chose this occasion to present the citation 
to the President as a prelude to the exhibition, “Lower 
East Side: Portal to American Life (1870—-1924),” 
which the agency is opening tomorrow (Saturday, De- 
cember 16, 8:30 p.m.) at an invitational preview at the 
Smithsonian Institution. The exhibition, which will be 
open to the public from December 17 through Janu- 
ary 18, depicts graphically the problems that confronted 
immigrants from all over the world as they settled in 
New York’s lower east side to start life anew in the 
United States. 

Mr. England, JSSA president, pointed out that Presi- 
dent Johnson’s concern for humanity has grown even as 
the cares of his office have increased; that he has taken 
up work begun on civil rights over 100 years ago and has 
accomplished more in this field than any President since 
Abraham Lincoln. 


“Also through the efforts of Lyndon Baines Johnson,” 
he said, “the American ideal has been restored to this 
Nation’s immigration policy, whereby the test question 
is ‘what can the individual do for our country,’ rather 
than ‘in what country was he born.’ ” 


Also participating in the tribute to the President at the ° 
White House were the sponsors of the exhibition: Mr. 
Jacob Blaustein, Mr. Leopold V. Freudberg, Mr. Garfield 
I. Kass, Mr. David Lloyd Kreeger, Mr. Jacob Potofsky, 
president, Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 
Mr. Joseph Ottenstein, Mr. Philip D. Sang, and Mr. 
Gerald G. Wagner, coordinator of the exhibition in 
Washington. 


Commissioner Cohen, a vice president of JSSA, is chair- 
man of the steering committee for the exhibition. Mr. 
Lehrman, chairman of the board of JSSA, is 7 
chairman of the exhibition. 


The wording on the plaque presented to President 
Johnson is as follows: 


—He grew in compassion as in his burdens; 


—He gave new life to work begun 100 years ago to assure Civil 
Rights and Voting Rights for all citizens; 


—He restored to immigration policy America’s true test for an 
individual: “What can he do?” 


In grateful appreciation, this award is conferred upon President 
Lyndon Baines Johnson by the Jewish Social Service Agency of 
Washington. 

December 1967 


The “Lower East Side” exhibition, which was origi- 
nally assembled by the Jewish Museum of New York, has 
been brought to Washington as a tribute to the local Jew- 
ish community and in celebration of the 19th anniversary 
of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
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Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press but not made public as 
formal White House press releases during the period 
covered by this issue. Appointments which appear below 
in the list of nominations submitted to the Senate are not 


included in this listing. 
December 11 


Prime Minister Levi Eshkol of Israel will visit the 
United States in early February and will come to Wash- 
ington at the invitation of the President. 
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December 14 


House. 


on the President. 


A scroll signed by 11,000 handicapped people of Good- 
will Industries was presented to the President at the White 


Ambassador B. K. Nehru of India paid a farewell call 


The President announced his intention to nominate 
Brig. Gen. Tom E. Marchbanks, Jr., U.S. Air Force 


Reserve, for appointment as Chief of the Air Force Re- 
serve and as a major general in the Air Force Reserve. 
Judge Thomas M. Madden, chief judge of the U.S. 


district court for the district of New Jersey, and Judge 
Joseph G. McGarraghy, U.S. district judge for the Dis- 


trict of Columbia, have announced their plans to retire. 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE‘ 


Submitted December 12, 1967 


Epwarp M. SHULMAN, of Ohio, to be General 
Counsel of the Department of Agriculture, 
vice John C. Bagwell. 

Max N. Epwarps, of New Mexico, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior, vice 
Frank C. DiLuzio. 

JOHN H. JOHNSON, of Illinois, to be a mem- 
ber of the Advisory Board for the Post 
Office Department. 


Submitted December 13, 1967 
POSTMASTERS (list of 11 names). 
Submitted December 14, 1967 


POSTMASTERS (list of 10 names). 


Submitted December 15, 1967 


POSTMASTERS (list of 8 names). 


1 Does not include promotions of members 
of the Uniformed Services, nominations to 
the Service Academies, or nominations of 
Foreign Service Officers. 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved December 8, 1967 


Oe ktionasbencceen. Public Law 90-181 
An Act to grant the consent of Congress 
to the Wheeling Creek Watershed Protec- 
tion and Flood Prevention District Com- 


a Public Law 90-182 
An Act to provide long-term leasing for the 
Gila River Indian Reservation. 


Approved December 10, 1967 


ie ce eee. Public Law 90-183 
An Act to amend section 509 of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, to provide for con- 
struction aid for certain passenger vessels 
operating on the inland rivers and water- 
ways. 

ane ee Public Law 90-184 
An Act to amend the Act of August 9, 1955, 
to authorize longer term leases of Indian 
lands on the San Carlos Apache Reserva- 
tion in Arizona. 


ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT—Continued 


Approved December 11, 1967 


ee Public Law 90-185 
Joint Resolution consenting to an exten- 
sion and renewal of the interstate compact 
to conserve oil and gas. 


Approved December 12, 1967 


POP icccenbcnccccencne Public Law 90-186 
An Act to provide that the Federal office 
building to be constructed in Detroit, 
Michigan, shall be named the “Patrick V. 
McNamara Federal Office Building” in 
memory of the late Patrick V. McNamara, 
a United States Senator from the State of 
Michigan from 1955 to 1966. 


OR Public Law 90-187 
An Act to amend the Act of July 4, 1966 
(Public Law 89-491). 


Approved December 13, 1967 


PE batiniteceineseccne Public Law 90-188 
An Act to amend the Federal Credit Union 
Act to modernize the loan and dividend 
provisions. 


Approved December 14, 1967 


Biase ete cc oui Public Law 90-192 
An Act to authorize the Secretary of the 
Army to release certain use restrictions on 
a tract of land in the State of North Caro- 
lina in order that such land may be used 
in connection with a proposed water supply 
lake, and for other purposes. 


EE ee a ee Private Law 90-162 
An Act for the relief of Doctor Youssef 
(Joseph) Selim Hasbani. 


Se nn ee er Public Law 90-189 
An Act to amend the Flammable Fabrics 
Act to increase the protection afforded 
consumers against injurious flammable 
fabrics. 


DSRS hel antmsincatewsne Public Law 90-193 
An Act to amend section 9 of the Act of 
May 22, 1928 (45 Stat. 702), as amended 
and supplemented (16 U.S.C. 581h), re- 
lating to surveys of timber and other forest 
resources of the United States, and for 
other purposes. 


Ee Private Law 90-163 
An Act for the relief of Tran Van Nguyen. 


ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT—Continued 


Approved December 14, 1967—Continued 


Ds cencctndasaunccnn Public Law 90-191 
An Act to amend the marketing quota pro- 
visions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended. 


PER ciisanksndnseewes Public Law 90-190 
An Act to amend the Atomic Energy Com- 
munity Act of 1955, as amended, the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
and the EURATOM Cooperation Act of 
1958, as amended. 

ee ee eee Public Law 90-194 
Joint Resolution amending title XI of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to authorize 
the Secretary of Commerce to guarantee 
certain loans made to the National Mari- 
time Historical Society for the purpose of 
restoring and returning to the United 
States the last surviving American square- 
rigged merchant ship, the Kaiulani, and 
for other purposes. 

TER, GRO ss se cncitnnamans Public Law 90-196 
An Act for the relief of Doctor Ricardo 
Vallejo Samala and to provide for con- 
gressional redistricting. 

8 ee Public Law 90-197 
An Act authorizing the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs to convey certain prop- 
erty to Temple Junior College, Temple, 
Texas. 

og eee Public Law 90-199 


An Act to provide for the disposition of 
funds appropriated to pay a judgment in 
favor of the Iowa Tribes of Kansas and 
Nebraska and of Oklahoma in Indian 
Claims Commission dockets numbered 138 
and 79, and for other purposes. 

ee Private Law 90-164 
An Act to disclaim any right, title, or 
interest by the United States in certain 
lands in the State of Arizona. 

BR: PE ectvimaneana Public Law 90-198 
An Act to extend the life of the Civil 
Rights Commission. 


Te) CEP hnncuesecaan Public Law 90-195 


n 
to 
a 
= 


An Act to authorize the exchange of cer- 
tain vessels for conversion and operation 
in unsubsidized service between the west 
coast of the United States and the Terri- 
tory of Guam. 
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ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT—Continued 


Approved December 14, 1967—Continued 


WOE: Wo sscseacasaass Public Law 90-200 
An Act to give the consent of Congress to 
the State of Ohio to become a party to 
the agreement relating to bus taxation 
proration and reciprocity as set forth in 
title II of the Act of April 14, 1965 (79 
Stat. 60), and consented to by Congress 
in that Act and the Acts of November l, 
1965 (79 Stat. 1157), and November 2, 1966 
(80 Stat. 1156). 


Approved December 15, 1967 


Be Sebatctatannmas Private Law 90-165 
An Act for the relief of Doctor Rene Jose 
Triay. 

2 ee Private Law 90-166 
An Act for the relief of Andres Mauricio 
Candela, doctor of medicine. 

TEE, Be ikdnnctdsnnianee Private Law 90-167 
An Act for the relief of Israel Mizrahy, 
doctor of medicine. 

TET: SR cictinannttecas Private Law 90-168 
An Act for the relief of Isaac Chervony, 
doctor of medicine. 

| Oe Private Law 90-169 
An Act for the relief of Doctor Eduardo 
Enrique Ramos. 

Se. since mei ectitnehidtnes Private Law 90-170 
An Act for the relief of Doctor Manuel A. 
Turbat. 

TED. Din nnecaccssaanas Private Law 90-171 
An Act for the relief of Doctor Armando 
Cobelo. 

Be GU Gicendnnctianen Private Law 90-172 
An Act for the relief of Doctor Hector 

Alfredo E. Planas-Pina. 


Pt GU itbnneniecine Private Law 90-173 
An Act for the relief of Doctor Manuel Jose 
Coto. 

a nye Private Law 90-174 


An Act for the relief of Doctor Virgilio A. 
Ganganelli Valle. 

po eae Private Law 90-175 
An Act for the relief of Doctor Raul 
Gustavo Fors Docal. 


ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT—Continued 


Approved December 15, 1967—Continued 


Te Fe iiiitiniesndinacs Private Law 90-176 
An Act for the relief of Doctor Josefina 
Quintos Marcelo. 


TEE WORN O ea didtesdnnens Public Law 90-203 
An Act to prohibit certain banks and sav- 
ings and loan associations from fostering 
or participating in gambling activities. 


et Be ccttitihntntquanss Public Law 90-201 
Wholesome Meat Act. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The releases listed below, made public by 
the Office of the White House Press Secre- 
tary during the period covered by this issue, 
are not included in the issue. 


Released December 12, 1967 


Remarks of the President at the dedication 
of Central Texas College, Killeen, Texas 
(advance text). 

The President’s remarks at the Michoud 
Assembly Facility, Louisiana (advance 
text). 

Remarks of the President at the national 
convention of the AFL-CIO, Bal Harbour, 
Pla. (advance text). 


Released December 13, 1967 


The President’s remarks upon signing the 
omnibus credit union bill (advance text). 


Released December 14, 1967 


The President’s remarks upon signing amend- 
ments to the FPlammable Fabrics Act 
(advance text). 

Remarks of the President at a ceremony 
commemorating the 200th anniversary of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica (advance 
text). 


Released December 15, 1967 


The President’s remarks upon signing the 
Wholesome Meat Act (advance text). 
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